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NCE more the great quadrennial American free-for-all 

is over, and the winners have four years ahead of 
them in which to forget their campaign-promises, The ra- 
dio-campaign was extremely damaging to the gate-receipts 
of more respectable forms of public amusement, and the 
election-results have proved a blessing to speculators in 
securities. And that is that. No fundamental issues were 
involved in the campaign; indeed a contest for offices be- 
tween the Republican and Democratic parties resembles 
nothing so much as the Chancellor’s argument with him- 
self in “Iolanthe.” “I pointed out to myself that I was 
not unknown to myself...” and so on. So long as our 
two major parties are controlled by the same economic 
interests, as everyone knows them to be, so long will the 
election-results be of vital importance to individual con- 
testants, and of no importance at all to the general public. 


T is significant of the essential frivolity of the issues on 

which political campaigns are waged, that the analogies 
which may be most aptly cited are to be found in the 
works of the humorists, and that about all the current 
political criticism that is worth anything comes from 
them. Vide Mr. Will Rogers on the Nicaraguan elec- 
tions: “Those Nicaraguans are just about ignorant 
enough to have nothing in their election about bigotey, 
religion, prohibition, pro-British, brown hats, bad English, 
100 per cent, or any of those great issues that we know 
mean the life or death of our country. Nicaragua is per- 
haps so backward and primitive that they don’t know 
enough to believe in campaign-promises.” Wide is the 
range of the permissible to the wearer of cap and bells. 
One need not be a humorist to see the shoddiness and 
hypocrisy of the issues that are placed before the Amer- 
ican people in party-platforms and campaign-speeches; 
but certainly it takes a humorist to expose these things 
with impunity in any of our great “organs of public 
opinion.” 


ie Mr. Rogers and the Nicaraguans do not know enough 
—or know too much—to believe in campaign-promises, 
there are a few million Americans, to judge by the un- 
precedented size of the recent popular vote, who are either 
not so benighted or so enlightened, as the case may be. 
Mr. Hoover was rarely intelligible during the campaign; 
but he did say one or two things that made fairly good 
sense. He promised, for example, a special session of 
Congress to consider the question of farm-relief. The 
farmers, who are certainly in a bad way, are no doubt 
looking for a guarantee of prosperity from that special 
session, although it is hard to see how they can expect 
either the President or the Congress to do much toward 
reviving an industry whose languishing condition is en- 
tirely due to causes which both will discreetly ignore, 
namely: land-monopoly and the whole monopolistic eco- 
nomic structure erected upon that broad foundation. In- 
dustrialists too, it may be assumed, are confidently ex- 
pecting a great increase in foreign trade, in spite of the 
obvious fact that the high tariffs favored by Mr. Hoover, 
while enabling them to charge monopoly-prices in the 
domestic market, automatically reduce the number of their 
foreign customers, since the only way that these could pay 
for their purchases would be with the goods that high 
tariffs exclude. 


HOSE voters who believe that the begin-all-end-all of 

national well-being lies in the rigid enforcement of 
the Eighteenth Amendment, are also rejoicing and ex- 
pectant. Both the national president of the W. C. T. U. 
and the chairman of the Women’s National Com- 
mittee for Law Enforcement, have publicly stated— 
perhaps rightly — that prohibition was the deciding 
issue of the campaign, and arrogated to their sex 
such credit as there may be in having elected Mr. Hoover. 
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“The election of Herbert Hoover,” reads one statement, 
“Gg the answer to the cry for a referendum on the 
Eighteenth Amendment. The voters have declared they 
want more, not less, prohibition; more, not less, enforce- 
ment of the Eighteenth Amendment.” In face of the 
election-returns, it would be hard to take issue with this 
statement. Perhaps Mr. Hoover will be able to enforce 
the Eighteenth Amendment, and again perhaps he may 
not. Attempts to enforce prohibition so far have been 
reminiscent of what Abraham Lincoln said about trying 
to enforce the draft-act: that it was a good deal like try- 
ing to shovel fleas across a barn-yard. 


R. COOLIDGE’S Armistice Day speech, which has 

won a good deal of approval in America and stirred 
up a tempest of resentment in Europe, throws light on the 
international political situation. It shows, for example, 
that however seriously the American people may take the 
Kellogg treaties—and that many do so take them is evi- 
dent from the large number of civic organizations that 
have endorsed them—the Government responsible for them 
regards cruisers as a much more likely means of keeping 
the peace—or preparing for the wars that treaties are 
ineffectual to prevent. Governments know, although they 
dare not admit it, that so long as they pursue imperial- 
istic policies, any attempt to avoid the wars that result 
from clashes of imperialistic interest is, as Mr. Albert 
Jay Nock pointed out in his book on the causes of the 
World War, like an attempt to make an omelet without 
breaking any eggs. American financial imperialists are 
garnering quite a harvest these days among backward 
nations and others not so backward; and American in- 
dustrialists are reaching out for markets that their Euro- 
pean rivals are loath to see them pre-empt. These activi- 
ties are not exactly calculated to promote international 
good will. Mr. Coolidge, therefore, is right under the 
circumstances if he puts little faith in mere verbal agree- 
ments to preserve peace. 


F GOVERNMENTS dare not be realistic on questions of 
international policy, there is no particular reason why 
peoples should allow themselves to be taken in by such mis- 
leading statements as Mr. Coolidge’s disclaimer of Ameri- 
can gains from the World War. The American people 
in general, to be sure, gained nothing—no more indeed, 
than the people of any other country—and they are pay- 
ing for it in high taxes, a tremendously increased cost of 
living, unbalanced by any corresponding increase of real 
wages, and that impairment of civil rights which always 
results from the intolerance that war engenders. As for 
the interests that the American Government represents, 
they did very well out of the war. Mr. Coolidge appears 
to have overlooked or ignored the fact that the inter-Allied 
loan was secured by American participation. This is of 
course to say that Mr. Morgan and his associates got their 
money at the expense of the American taxpayers. Per- 
haps it seemed hardly in keeping with the spirit of the 
occasion to remind the public that the Allied debt to 
American bankers had taken precedence over Allied debts 
to the American people. The note of altruism was more 
appropriate—and safer. So the President ignored the 
Allied debt to individuals, which has been paid in full, 
and spoke thus of the governmental loans, which have not 
been paid at all: “We have accepted settlement of obli- 
gations not in accordance with what was due, but in ac- 
cordance with the merciful principle of what our debtors 
could pay.” We may have a jaundiced eye, but to us it 
appears that the quality of this kind of mercy is not a 
little strained. 


N VIEW of the enormous profits piled up during the 

war by American bankers and industrial concerns, it 
is hardly to be wondered at that European commentators 
on Mr. Coolidge’s speech have treated his pretense of 
noble disinterestedness with some asperity. They have less 
reason to resent his intimation that European armaments 
should not be financed by American loans. By its par- 
ticipation in the war this country maneuvered itself into 
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the position occupied by Germany before the war: that of 
Great Britain’s strongest economic rival and hence the 
most dangerous enemy of British imperialism. And there 
is no reason why those other Governments whose post- 
bellum obligations to American bankers have assumed 
embarrassing proportions should not covet the opportun- 
ity to repudiate them that a war would furnish. The 
Anglo-French naval agreement is simply an evidence of 
this new alignment of interests against the United States. 
Why, then, should the American Government countenance 
loans to strengthen armaments that may one day be turned 
against itself? As for those Americans who believe there 
is any meaning in the Kellogg pacts, they would do well 
to reflect that so long as they do not question a policy of 
military protection of American loans and investments 
abroad, it would be much more logical to transfer their 
support to the President’s program of preparedness. If 
the American nation is to play the international highway- 
man, it should be armed with something more effective 
than written professions of good will. 


The Mail Box 


Sirs: “Quo Vadis” is the challenge that is flung at 
young America from all sides. This year the National 
Student Federation will base the program for its Fourth 
Annual Congress on this very question in an attempt to 
determine where college students are bound in their 
search for an education: The Congress, the only official 
national gathering of student leaders held in the United 
States during the year, will convene at the University 
of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri, on December 12, 13, 14 
and 15. It will provide an opportunity for the most 
prominent students in the country to discuss together 
their common problems, to decide on concerted action in 
regard to the responsibilities of the N. S. F. A. to the 
world federation of students, and to further student con- 
tact in this country through meeting on a social as well 
as a business basis. Three main speakers of na- 
tional repute will discuss the theme of the Congress from 
three viewpoints, namely the destinations and possibil- 
ities of literature, politics and education and their rela- 
tion to college life. A group of student leaders of wide 
experience will conduct discussions and reports of honors 
systems, student government, fraternities, athletics, jour- 
nalism, militarism in education and international rela- 
tions. Through this study of certain definite college 
problems the N. S. F. A. pools student knowledge of col- 
lege life and integrates student interest and self-direc- 
tion with experienced and progressive faculty and admin- 
istrative groups. —Maurine Boie, Publicity Chairman, 
N.S. F.A. 


Sirs: In your excellent November number I noticed an 
item “Air-minded Students.” The campaign for “air- 
mindedness,” as you may know is financed chiefly by the 
Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce of the U. S. in co- 
operation with the War and Navy Departments. The 
aims of this campaign are first to increase the sales of 
aircraft, and second to increase the number of qualified 
aviators, who can later be used in the coming war with 
England. The Intercollegiate Aviation Conference at 
Yale was promoted by Charles L. Lawrence, Yale ’06, who 
is president of the Wright Aeronautical Corporation. 

Aviation publicity has been very clever. Here in Hart- 
ford is the center of the Pratt & Whitney Co. manufac- 
turing Wasp and Hornet motors for aircraft. They have 
succeeded in getting the city to appropriate millions of 
dollars on the local airport which benefits no one but 
themselves and one or two small air transport companies. 
The Commissioner of Aviation in Connecticut has forbid- 
den photographers to take pictures of airplane wrecks, 
fearing it might discourage the public from flying. 

During the World War we were inundated with war 
propaganda, and at present the “air-minded propaganda” 
is running it a good second. 

Yours truly, 
Hartford, Conn. Reader. 
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Notes on Freedom 
Ill. The Nature of Freedom 


By SUZANNE LA FOLLETTE 


N the first article of this series we saw that 

every individual is subordinated in greater or 
less degree to the social organization to which he 
belongs; and that this subordination is effected 
by means of laws and social usages, any breach of 
which is punishable by penalties of greater or 
less severity. I remarked in that article that 
in theory these laws and usages exist only to 
protect the rights of individuals against one an- 
other within the organization and the organiza- 
tion as a whole against hostile organizations; 
but that in fact they have always gone far beyond 
that. The tyranny of the social organization be- 
ing what we have seen it to be, it follows that 
all progress of individuation has necessarily in- 
volved a breaking—or, to carry out the figure, at 
least a cracking—of the social mold. This indi- 
viduation comes about with the progress of cul- 
ture; and culture is the fruit of curiosity, experi- 
ence and observation. It is, as I have heard it 
well defined, “a question in the heart,” a search 
for truth; and hence it is liberating—‘“Ye shall 
know the truth and the truth shall make you 
free.” 


Individuation, by its very nature, where it ex- 
ists at all, usually outstrips the adaptation of the 
social organization to its needs. In a healthy so- 
cial organism, therefore, an organism in which 
individuation finds any scope at all for develop- 
ment, there is perpetual internecine warfare be- 
tween the claims of the individual on the one 
hand and the social organization on the other. By 
all those who are concerned to preserve the so- 
cial mold, either because they profit through it, 
or because they are afraid of change, this conflict 
is taken as a sign of degeneracy and disintegra- 
tion. The most familiar example of this is the 
perennial cry of an older generation that a 
younger generation is too loose in its manners 
and morals ever to come to good. Eventually, 
however, the community becomes accustomed to 
the freedom taken by the young, the social or- 
ganization is adapted accordingly, and a future 
generation, looking back from the vantage-point 
of still different times and manners, is amused 
to find that its ancestors were shocked by such 
harmless things. It is, of course, where the 
changes demanded are merely superficial, that 
the adaptation is made with so little friction. 
Where the need of change endangers a vested 
interest in the established order, the adaptation 
is likely to involve persecutions, or even a break- 
down of the social organization, followed by a 
period of temporary chaos before reorganization 
is effected. 


We live in a period when individuation has 
proceeded very far, if our basis of comparison 
be man in the primitive state, and when the social 
organization has, through a series of challenges, 
undergone a considerable amount of adaptation. 
In the Western world, as I remarked in my last 
article, serfdom and chattel slavery have been 
abolished, the barriers of caste have been broken 
down, the principle of government by consent of 
the governed has been recognized if not made 
operative, and freedom of conscience, of opinion 
and of speech have been accepted in principle if 
not in fact, These changes represent steps toward 
universal individual freedom, essential to it and 
made at the expense of persecutions and revelu- 
tions. Unfortunately they represent in reality 
a series of Pyrrhic victories, for they have been 
rendered nugatory in so far as the mass of people 
are concerned. In the modern world, chattel slav- 
ery has given way to wage-slavery, which, how- 
ever preferable it may be from the psychological 
point of view, is sometimes worse from that of 
physical well-being. Serfdom has been abolished, 
it is true, but peonage is an effective substitute. 
Indeed a step toward reviving serfdom appears 
to have been made by the Italian Government, 
which, according to a recent news-dispatch, is 
attempting to check the growth of urbanism in 
Italy by giving the prefects of the provinces the 
right to refuse a peasant permission to move to 
the city, as well as the right to send back to their 
original homes peasants who have already become 
urban dwellers. The abolition of legal disabilities 
and privileges based on caste is a good thing, 
but it would be a better thing if it were more ef- 
fective. Everyone knows that the well-born or 
wealthy person fares much better at the hands 
of government than the person of obscure birth 
and scanty means and hence of little influence. 
Government by consent of the governed, too, 
will exist only in theory so long as it means no 
more to the mass of citizens than the right to 
choose periodically between parties and candi- 
dates who represent the same exploiting interest. 
As for freedom of conscience, of opinion and of 
speech, they are extremely valuable so long as 
one may enjoy them. But not only does govern- 
ment find effective means to deny them, but land- 
lords and employers of labor are likely to be sus- 
picious and intolerant of those workers who dare 
to entertain and express unorthodox economic 
or political opinions, or to take too much latitude 
in their religious beliefs. 


It appears, on examination of the foregoing 
paragraph, that obstacles in the way of freedom 
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are largely economic. Let us consider for a mo- 
ment the man who is quite as nearly independent 
as it is possible to be under the present social 
organization. He is hampered neither by debts 
to a landlord nor dependence upon the good will 
of an employer. Therefore his freedom of move- 
ment is limited only by his desire and his means, 
or by responsibilities voluntarily assumed. He may 
possibly fall foul of governmental restrictions up- 
on freedom of speech, but he is under no tempta- 
tion to a servile cireumspectness in his expressions 
of opinion for fear that a decent candor might en- 
danger his livelihood. If he be an atheist or an 
agnostic, he will be under no pressure to curry 
favor with an employer by going regularly to 
church. 


These are only a few of the advantages en- 
joyed by the person who is economically inde- 
pendent; but they are sufficient to show that such 
a person enjoys a degree of freedom which can 
be denied the person who is dependent upon the 
good will of a landlord or an employer. The per- 
son who is independent economically may come 
and go, think and speak about as he will, He who 
gets his living on sufferance of a landlord or 
employer, pays for the opportunity not only with 
his labor but with his liberty. But this is to say 
that the majority of people pay for their liveli- 
hood with their liberty; for the majority are 
dependent for employment on an employer or a 
landlord. 


It is upon security in the right to labor and to 
enjoy the fruit of one’s labor that all forms of 
freedom primarily depend. The privilege of de- 
nying this right, and exacting tribute from hu- 
man beings in return for access to their source 
of subsistence; this privilege is the source of 
bondage and of tyranny. It places in the hands 
of its possessors the power to control the liveli- 
hood of other human beings; and to control the 
livelihood of human beings is of course to control 
human beings. The instrument by which this 
privilege is secured is the State; and it is the 
fact that the State exists primarily to serve the 
interest of a privileged class that makes espe- 
cially ridiculous the attempts of reformers to 
secure, through the State, any protection for a 
public interest which conflicts with the interest 
of privilege. Such attempts amount, simply, to 
an expectation that privilege shall protect the 
general interest against itself. An excellent ex- 
ample of such an attempt, and what it comes to, 
is afforded by the history of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

That expropriation and exploitation is the pri- 
mary purpose of the State becomes clear when we 
consider its origin. Every State of which we 
have any knowledge originated through the con- 
quest of one group of men by another which took 
possession of its lands, reduced the original own- 
ers to slavery or serfdom, and established its own 
dominance by means of a governmental organi- 
zation which it directly controlled. The early 
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State, then, is clearly an instrument of exploita- 
tion. It exists primarily to perpetuate the expro- 
priation of the mass of people from the soil, and 
their exploitation by a privileged class. “The 
State,” says Oppenheimer, “grew from the sub- 
jugation of one group of men by another. Its 
basic justification, its raison d’etre, is the eco- 
nomic exploitation of those subjugated.” It is 
true that the State also, usually inefficiently 
enough and often without even an appearance of 
justice, preserves order within the social organi- 
zation and protects individuals within the organi- 
zation against one another; but these functions 
are only incidental to its purpose of economic 
exploitation of the masses by an owning, privi- 
leged class. 

Having thus established itself in power, the 
owning and exploiting class proceeds to entrench 
itself by every available means. Through the 
State it assumes absolute control over the lives 
and property of citizens, and conscripts both 
at will for the maintenance of the military force 
necessary to perpetuate their subjection and to 
defend its interest in quarrels with foreign privi- 
leged groups. It undertakes to regulate morals 
and manners. It prescribes the form of marriage, 
and the sanctions of illicit sexual relations. It 
dictates in matters of religion and education. It 
defines the disabilities of the laboring classes. 
In short it dominates the social organization; 
there is no category of human affairs in which it 
does not assume the right to act as supreme arbi- 
ter; and the purpose which it furthers thereby 
is the consolidation of its gains. Having estab- 
lished itself in power, it assumes a divine right 
to remain in power; and it imposes this view on 
its subjects by every available means. Any move- 
ment, therefore, towards freedom of thought or 
action, challenges a force which by its nature is 
the bitter enemy of freedom. Thus, in its strug- 
gle for liberty, mankind has not only had to com- 
bat its own fears and superstitions; it has also 
had to combat an entrenched power whose inter- 
est it was to rivet those fears and superstitions 
upon it in order that it might be the more effec- 
tively subjected. 

So long as the owning class rules directly by 
virtue of its ownership, the essential nature of 
the State remains clear. But where the form of 
the State has undergone a change which pre- 
cludes this direct control, its nature and its es- 
sential function are more or less obscured. The 
bourgeois revolution thus obscured the nature 
and essential function of the State, for it abol- 
ished the existing monopolists without touching 
the system of monopolistic ownership. Thus it 
left the way open for the rise of a new privileged 
class which, through its control of wealth, dom- 
inates the State organization precisely as did 
the privileged class which preceded it. But be- 
cause this class rules indirectly, through a gov- 
ernmental organization democratic in form, it is 
no longer as clear as it was that the purpose of 
the State is to serve the interests of privilege. 
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The conquering class, in other words, has given 
way to or been merged in, an owning class which 
enjoys the same economic power if not the same 
political and social privileges. It is the legal 
right of this owning class to exclude human be- 
ings from access to land—land in the economic 
sense, as the sum of the earth’s resources—and 
to permit access only on payment of tribute. It 
is this legal right that lies at the root of all social 
injustice. There is a mistaken tendency to attrib- 
ute the economic disabilities of the masses to the 
rise of industrialism, and to blame the capitalist 
for that wage-slavery which is perhaps the most 
conspicuous aspect of social injustice. But it 
should be remembered that expropriation always 
precedes exploitation. The capitalist who returns 
to his employee at the end of the day only a frac- 
tion of what his labor produces, is really only 
enjoying a fortuitous advantage resulting from 
monopoly. If access to land might be freely had, 
wage-slavery could not exist, for the laborer 
might always demand for his labor what he could 
get from independent tillage of the soil. But while 
the industrial labor-market is crowded with ex- 
propriated workers in competition for employ- 
ment, the opportunity to get one’s living by one’s 
labor will continue to seem a privilege rather than 
a right, and wages will continue to be determined 
not by what one produces but by what one’s hun- 
gry competitors would be willing to work for. 


Reimpropriation would make it impossible for 
the capitalist to amass wealth by the exploitation 
of labor. It is knowledge of this fact, no doubt, 
that makes the large employer of labor as intoler- 
ant as any monopolist could desire of any attempt 
even to question the justice of the existing order. 

While the State through which the exploiting 
interest is furthered assumes absolute control 
over the lives and property of citizens, such free- 
dom as individuals enjoy they will enjoy on suf- 
ferance. The State may yield to popular pressure 
for a greater degree of freedom; but it stands 
ever ready to encroach upon that freedom when 
opportunity offers. The widespread governmen- 
tal interference with the rights of individuals 
since the war offers ample evidence of this readi- 
ness—interference, for example, by such means 
as the anti-syndicalism laws which exist in some 
thirty-four of our States, or by means of some 
obsolete statute revived for the purpose of shut- 
ting off discussion of such subversive doctrine 
as that embodied in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. From contemporary European history, too, 
one may glean many instances of this reaction- 
ary interference with freedom, such as the policy 
of the Italian Government cited above. Nor is 
it, as we have seen, only through the State that 
the beneficiaries of privilege are enabled to ham- 
per the growth of freedom. They may directly 
control the lives and opinions of men and women 
through their control of economic opportunity. 
Thus they may impose through direct economic 
pressure a restraint on freedom which they have 
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been forced to relinquish politically. To put it 
concretely, if a city administration has been 
forced to grant any citizen the right to preach 
unorthodox economic doctrine in the public 
squares, the employer who wishes to prevent an 
employee from thus airing such doctrine, may 
still bring pressure to bear upon him by threat of 
discharge. The landlord whose tenant gives ut- 
terance to subversive opinions, may dispossess 
him when his lease expires. Nor is it only in 
matters of opinion that the employer and the 
landlord have power to dictate to the expropri- 
ated worker. They may take exception to his 
morals, his manners, or the way he treats his 
family. A prominent example of the paternalism 
that the economic helplessness of the worker en- 
genders is furnished by Mr. Ford’s automobile 
factory, where the worker is certainly as well 
paid and well treated as in any industrial plant 
in the country, but where it is taken as a matter 
of course that the nature of his private life is 
the legitimate concern of his employer. 


Real freedom, therefore, can never be attained 
so long as an economic system prevails whose 
very existence entails a denial of freedom. No 
demand for freedom which does not challenge 
this system, and its instrument, political abso- 
lutism, will ever achieve any permanent victory. 
Nor will any attempt to “protect” the masses 
against the effects of the economic system through 
an organization which is the instrument of the 
system, ever come to anything, since it will ob- 
viously always be in the interest of the State to 
render nugatory any concessions it is forced to 
make to popular interest, Men are forever chal- 
lenging the forms of tyranny, which are politi- 
cal, thinking thereby to free themselves; until 
they challenge its source, which is economic, they 
will not only be unable to attain complete free- 
dom, either of thought or of action, but they will 
be in constant danger of losing such measure of 
freedom as they have gained. 


I do not wish to leave the impression that the 
source of injustice has never been challenged. The 
idea that freedom is a question of economics was 
promulgated by two schools of nineteenth-century 
thought, one school developing the doctrine of the 
Physiocrats that freedom is to be attained only 
through the restoration of the natural right of 
every human being to have free access to the 
source of subsistence, land, and to exchange the 
product of his labor freely where he found it most 
advantageous—the doctrine of laisser faire, lais- 
ser passer, which has been so egregiously misrep- 
resented in the economic teaching of our colleges; 
the other school developing the Marxian theory 
that freedom is to be attained through the aboli- 
tion of the capitalist, and the substitution of dem- 
ocratic for capitalistic control of the means of 
production, Both of these schools recognize the 
fact that the State is the instrument through 
which a class in society exploits the masses for its 
own economic advantage. The Russian Govern- 
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ment, attempting to carry out the Marxian idea 
that the State can be abolished only after a period 
of proletarian dictatorship, has for eleven years 
maintained one of the most revolutionary experi- 
ments in government that the world has ever seen. 
The greatest of its leaders, Nicolai Lenin, writing 
in 1917 on the Marxian theory of the State, de- 
clared that the final aim of proletarian dictator- 
ship was to achieve the “withering away of the 
State” (the expression comes from Engels) by 
doing away with that division of society into 
classes which the State has perpetuated. “While 
the State exists,” he said, “there can be no free- 
dom. When there is freedom there will be no 
State.” Whether or not the Proletarian State will 
succeed in ultimately abolishing itself, remains to 
be seen. Whether or not it can so succeed is a 
question which is not pertinent to this discussion. 
For us, the important thing about the Russian ex- 
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periment is that it has powerfully and dramatic- 
ally impressed upon the world the idea that the 
ultimate source of all freedom is economic free- 
dom, and that the State in any form is an instru- 
ment of oppression. The significance of this idea 
may be gauged by the lengths to which Govern- 
ments have gone in their eagerness to stamp it 
out or obscure it. It is easier, however, to defeat 
a movement than the idea behind it. The Powers 
have thus far been unable, in spite of costly ef- 
forts, to defeat the Russian Revolution; therefore 
one may justly doubt their ability to destroy the 
Russian idea. And if once the peoples of the 
world come to understand that idea as clearly as 
do their Governments, then the realization of free- 
dom will at last be a question only of time and 
of methods. 

In the fourth and last article of this series I 
shall deal more fully with the relation of economic 
freedom to the life of the individual. 


While Packard Prospers 


By ROBERT L. CRUDEN 


HE Detroit Free Press has just announced that 
“Directors of the Packard Motor Car Company yester- 
day declared an extra cash dividend of 5% on the com- 
pany’s common stock ... This extra disbursement brings 
the total dividends the company has paid or declared for 
the calendar year up to $5.50 per share.” I can appreciate 
this after working in the factory for two months. 
After trying every big plant in town at least once I got 
a job in Packard’s as ventilator assembler. Out of the 250 
who passed through the room while I was awaiting final 
inspection there were about twenty accepted. This was not 
uncommon at the time the Detroit Employers’ Association 
was announcing that employment had reached its highest 
peak in Detroit’s history. I had gone around to factories 
at six o’clock in the morning and found men there who 
had been waiting from four so that they would be first 
in line when the office opened. Just what they got by that 
I don’t know for all that happened was that a clerk came 
out, waited until you passed before him, and shook his 
head. Never a chance to ask a second time, for the man 
back of you pushed you on! At the Chevrolet plant one 
afternoon I watched 300 men go through in this manner 
without one man being hired. I was very lucky to land a 
job at Packard! I was hired at fifty-two cents per hour 
and I almost immediately found that I was the lowest paid 
in the gang. Workers endeavored to explain to me that 
it was because I was new; but that lost color when a 
fellow hired after me got more than I did. I became sus- 
picious when I found that since “vacation” a lower wage- 
scale had been in force. I soon found out. The wet-sand- 
ers were being sped-up; men were leaving wholesale. The 
workers who could not afford to quit determined to get 
together and protest to the boss. All those making fifty- 
four cents an hour joined them; those making sixty-eight 
cents an hour politely told them to go to hell. By such 
a simple precaution Packard sterilizes organization at its 
source. New men might be paid “higher” than men who 
had been on the job longer, but the “high” rate was ac- 
tually lower than the rate prevailing before the annual 
compulsory “vacation.” On the body line wages had been 
cut from seventy to fifty-four cents per hour; top trim- 
mers found that new trimmers were being hired at 
fifty-four cents where formerly they had received sixty- 
five. A young fellow, eighteen, was getting nine cents an 
hour less than others just because he was younger. An- 
other man, who kad been with the company since 1915, 


told me of how he had gone back to his job for which he 
had been getting sixty cents and had been offered forty- 
eight cents an hour with bonus. When he demurred he 
was told that there were plenty outside just begging to do 
it for forty-five cents without the bonus. He got trans- 
ferred to a job at fifty-four cents and bonus. On our job 
the lowest rate paid had been fifty-eight cents; all new 
men were taken on at less than that amount. Yet this 
same company’s personnel manager had the temerity to 
tell the Student Research Group in Detroit that there had 
been no general wage-cut in Packard for five years! 

The bonus also began to act strangely after “vacation.” 
No one knows how it is reckoned and no one cares so long 
as it comes along on pay-day; after “vacation” it just 
didn’t come. Our gang had drawn bonus of twenty per cent 
on 100 jobs per day; we put out 180 jobs a day and got a 
two per cent bonus once in eight weeks. The wet-sanders 
and polishers had also been making high rates; with in- 
creased output they were now getting less than ten per 
cent. Evidently the company didn’t find that enough to 
bolster up an extra dividend, for they stopped the wage- 
rise which was due immediately after “vacation.” Com- 
pared to other plants their wages are low. Polishers are 
paid from eighty cents to one dollar an hour in most fac- 
tories here; they get sixty-four cents at the Packard fac- 
tory. Sprayers, working under conditions menacing to 
their health, get sixty-five cents for work for which in 
other plants they get eighty. In the oil-sanding depart- 
ment the workers have to get rubber boots costing five 
dollars and they have to pay this out of sixty cents an 
hour—and they also have to pay doctor bills for the skin 
diseases they contract due to the oil used in the operation. 
Now do you wonder why Packard made the headlines? 

While the speed-up in Packard is not so bad as in other 
places I found it fast enough for my liking. I also noticed 
that the polishers’ and wet-sanders’ gangs never were in 
full strength. One line in particular we called the “Visit- 
ors’ Line” because no man stayed on it more than a half- 
day. The turnover was huge; one could almost say that 
the entire department’s personnel changed every two days. 
Even a belated wage-rise could not prevent the trek of 
the workers. You can judge how hard a job this is when 
you remember that these men know what it is to be out 
of a job in Detroit. It consists in rubbing the automobile 
body with wet, fine sandpaper, so that all your energy has 
to be concentrated in your hands. The strain on the arm 
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and hand muscles is tremendous. On the polishing job the 
swing of the body causes intense pain in the testicles. 
After about six hours the men slow down, “all in”; but 
still the lines crawl relentlessly along and the foreman 
comes striding down, “Come on now, boys, get on the job! 
Snap out of it!” On our job output was increased daily 
and not a man was added. Naturally, we worked like 
fiends, always under the displeasure of the general fore- 
man, who did not like the quality of our work—he could 
not see that good work cannot be done unless you have 
the men and the time to do it. Besides, our gang was 
never complete, thanks to fatigue; to make up for that 
they made us work eleven hours a day. And this is rated 
as a good plant. 

We all feared and hated the big boss. Our own fore- 
man was a likeable chap who was’ himself under fire for 
not speeding up the men under him. The general fore- 
man, the “big boss,” was called “the slave driver” and 
that fits him. He would not allow us enough men to do 
the jobs right. He fired the best man on our gang for 
talking back to him and he threatened to fire another 
assembler for explaining why we could not do the jobs 
well. When I asked him why he criticized me for some- 
thing I’d never seen nor heard of before he nearly ex- 
ploded and told our foreman that he was going to “fire 
that whole goddamed bunch!” The men realize that they 
make their bread and that of their dependents in the fac- 
tory: if they give that up they might as well give up life. 
And so they do not stand up against the bosses, for an 
integral part of the “American” plan is the blacklist, in 
Detroit as elsewhere. When the boss comes around they 
speed up, speak to no one and try not to draw his atten- 
tion. If he curses one of them they stand for it; they 
will stand for anything short of firing, and that they com- 
bat with anger so violent as to stagger one. That man 
who was fired for talking back to the boss lifted a big file 
to strike the foreman over the head—his 2yes blazed and 
his face was white and tense in a way 1 hardly wish to 
see again. I was not surprised when a worker told me 
that a Negro, who had just been fired, had stabbed the 
foreman who’d fired him. The men on my gang, when I 
quit, wanted me to go down and tell the general foreman 
what I thought of him. I sit and wonder what will happen 
when that river of hate runs over. 

So there is discontent. The older men are angry because 
they have received no increases; the newer men are resent- 
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ful because they are getting less than the men before them; 
all are inflamed because of the bonus “gyp.” A man who 
had been given a watch by the company for ten years’ ser- 
vice almost tearfully protested to me, “Wot dey vant give 
us gold vatch for? Dey cut vages for vatch.” Another, 
more violent, “This watch ain’t worth a damn! And d’ye 
see them bodies?—-Packard junk!” A Southerner told me, 
“Yo cain’t save a cent in this damn shop” and a younger 
fellow, sore at the bosses, chimed in, “Yeah, an’ if we 
only had a union them goddamed bosses wouldn’t be so 
smart in bossin’ us around.” Every issue of the Auto 
Workers’ News—organ of the Auto Workers’ Union— was 
greeted with enthusiasm. At lunchtime we’d sneak in be- 
hind bodies and read and discuss it. Out of all the men 
I talked to through all the body department I found only 
two opposed to unionism. We talked politics, of course, 
for I passed out propaganda. They were cynical regard- 
ing the Socialist Party, counting it in the same boat with 
the cohorts of Tammany and Teapot Dome; and they 
thought of the Communists as “Reds” from Russia—al- 
though they had more hope in the Workers’ Party than in 
any other. One mild Scotch fellow said to me, “Over in the 
Old Country I was a member of the Social-Democratic 
Federation, but here I’m more a Communist than anything 
else.” With this throbbing discontent before me I dashed 
off a letter to the American Federation of Labor, asking 
for information and propaganda for the auto workers. I 
am still waiting for a reply to the letter, but two weeks 
ago I sent the same inquiry to President Green and he 
writes me that “the American Federation of Labor is not 
yet ready to make a formal report of its endeavors to or- 
ganize the automobile industry. We are still actively en- 
gaged in this work in different sections of the country but 
as you can appreciate our activities are greatly restricted 
for financial reasons.” This, two years after the Detroit 
Convention, when the million dollar automobile organiza- 
tion fund was voted! If it weren’t for the constant wage- 
cuts I’d despair of unionism for the auto workers. 

So Packard, like all the rest of the motor magnates, goes 
on piling up profits, speeding up the workers, and cutting 
wages. The workers are waking up; faced with a declin- 
ing standard of living, and worn out and angry due to the 
nervous and physical strain of the speed, they are slowly 
developing a collective consciousness. Reinhold Niebuhr 
was right when he said that within a decade Detroit will 
be an industrial battlefield! 


Gestalt Psychology 


Appropriately Enough, German Rats Disprove Hume and Applaud Goethe 


By MORTIMER ADLER 


The following article may be considered as a 
sequel to Mr. Scott Buchanan’s discussion of Be- 
haviorism in our November isswe.—EDITOR. 


‘ee is certainly more than a jest in Bertrand Rus- 
sell’s comment on the difference between the findings 
of the German and the American animal psychologists. 
He suggested that the striking contrast between the con- 
duct of the German animals and the behavior of the Ameri- 
can rats was fundamentally a matter of the cultural at- 
mosphere in the laboratories of the two nations. Influenced 
by the manners and attitudes of their behavioristic investi- 
gators, the American rats could do little else but hurry and 
scurry through the maze, back and forth in frantic expen- 
diture of excess energies, ultimately to solve the maze in hit 
or miss fashion by “trial and error.” On the other hand, 
in the German laboratories the animals were encouraged 
by the mien and disposition of the experimenters to con- 
front a problem by sitting down to think it out, and finally 
to solve it by “insight.” The important controversy as 


to whether learning is essentially a matter of trial and 
error or a matter of insight thus remains unresolved by 
the experimental work that the behavioristic and the ge- 
stalt psychologists have so far done. And for the same 
reason it seems quite probable to me that many, if not 
the great majority of American psychologists, will never 
understand the principles of gestalt psychology in the 
precise way in which the gestalt psychologists under- 
stand themselves. 

It is, of course, not a matter of nationalities, but a 
matter of intellectual traditions. With the American 
psychologists who would forever fail to comprehend the 
gestalt point of view might be classed their English and 
French colleagues and even such German writers as 
Wundt, Kulpe, Mach, and so forth. Regardless of acci- 
dental loci of nativity, thinkers either belong to the 
intellectual tradition of Hume or that of Goethe. This 
would be the way in which Spengler would align scientists 
as well as historians. In his terms the opposition is to 
be stated in terms of causality against destiny, of analysis 
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against physiognomy, of atoms against forms. It is 
worth observing that if one belongs to the Humean tra- 
dition, it is equally difficult to understand Goethe, Speng- 
ler and the gestalt psychologists. The English rendition 
of any of the great passages in Goethe makes them banal 
and platitudinous. What the initiated devotee of Goethe 
understands in those very passages is simply not trans 
latable. In a similar way I have seen one of the leading 
gestalt psychologists smile hopelessly at the suggestion 
that a certain American psychologist had closely approxi- 
mated the gestalt position in his writings. What to my 
mind had seemed an approximation seemed to him as 
thoroughly foreign to the gestalt point of view as Karl 
Marx would seem to Aristotle. After much argument 
I vaguely appreciated that the equivalence I had sug- 
gested was only an equivalence if one ignored the differ- 
ence between the same phenomenon viewed as a structure 
of internal relations and as a structure of external rela- 
tions. And this is the precise and essential difference 
that Spengler finds between history viewed as causality 
and history viewed as destiny or growth; it is the differ- 
ence between the cosmogony of Democritus in the ancient 
world and that of Aristotle; and it is the difference 
between machine-theory and what the gestalt psychol- 
ogists call dynamical theory. 


It is not merely a passing gesture, then, that Spengler 
and Kohler pay tribute to Goethe, or that they name 
Hume as their great antagonist. Nor is it unlikely that, 
as a result of the pervasive and profound influence of 
Hume in both philosophy and science, gestalt psychology 
will never find a comprehending audience in the members 
of ‘that tradition. Both American psychologists and 
American rats have their intellectual limitations; and the 
most unfortunate aspect of the limitation is one’s ignor- 
ance of it. American psychologists of either behavioristic 
or mentalistic persuasion, not only do not understand the 
gestalt theory, but they cannot be shown that they do not 
understand it. Their usual comment is that there is noth- 
ing new in gestalt psychology. This comment, in one 
form or another, is a much more fatal prognostic of an 
ineradicable difference of opinion than would be the con- 
fession by a behaviorist that he didn’t quite understand 
the gestalt psychology; for this comment betrays the fact 
that its maker has falsely understood the gestalt theory 
by translating it into his own terms. Goethe translated 
by Whitman! The poor American rat who thought that 
“insight” was nothing but the lucky trial without error! 

This is not only an elaborately indirect preface to a 
discussion of gestalt psychology, but also a warning to 
the reader to be both humble and cautious in his judg- 
ments lest he too betray himself, and the author’s apology 
for attempting the discussion as if he had fully suc- 
ceeded in expatriating himself intellectually. The pre- 
tense of impartiality to the two traditions must be made, 
however, even though there is great danger that the re- 
sulting exposition of their respective positions will not 
be understood by the exponents of either. 


The doctrine of the gestalt psychologists has both a 
critical and a constructive aspect. It would be well to 
examine first the criticisms that the gestalt psychologists 
make of two other contemporary schools of psychological 
method and opinion, the behaviorists and the introspec- 
tionists. It seems to me that whether or not the positive 
doctrine of gestalt theory can ever be understood by its 
opponents, the least that can be expected of them is an 
effort to appreciate these criticisms in some part. Of 
course, a certain amount of philosophical subtlety and 
sophistication is required even here, and one realizes that 
that is too much to expect in certain quarters where un- 
fortunately the criticisms should have their most salutary 
effects. 


The most obvious tenet of the behavioristic movement 
both in method and theory is the substitution of phenom- 
ena that can be objectively observed for phenomena that 
muet be observed privately or subjectively. Thus psy- 
ehelogy becomes the study of public behavior instead of 
.tates or processes of mind; and further, when behavior 
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is being investigated it can be studied accurately and 
with scientific precision, not only because it is public, 
but because it is always a physical event, and hence can 
be physically registered by apparatus designed for the 
sake of precision. But, the gestalt psychologist points 
out, it is a phenomenon which is being observed whether 
objectively or subjectively, and whether with or without 
apparatus, the behavior of which is itself, of course, a 
phenomenon. If the followers of Watson could be credited 
with any philosophical competence whatsoever, this 
simple criticism would have telling effect. But for their 
sake it must be explained that whatever is phenomenal 
is a part of direct or immediate experience and hence is 
essentially private; and that if the behaviorist hoped 
that he was dealing directly with “physical reality” in- 
stead of merely with his own experience, he was un- 
happily misled through his own ignorance of the utterly 
phenomenological character of all observation, scientific 
or otherwise. The distinction between “objective” and 
“subjective” is a diremption within experience itself, 
and does not imply a transcendence of experience. Clear- 
ly the behaviorist has not read Husserl; he does not un- 
derstand that the “physical world,” that “physical ob- 
jects,” “bodies,” etc., are scientific ideas, fictions, infer- 
ences which physicists make from their own immediate 
experience, the same immediate experience which the 
introspective psychologists have held to be the subject- 
matter of psychology, and which the behaviorists have 
been most anxious to deny or ignore, except as the province 
of the literary psychologist and the lyric poet. 


If the behaviorist were ever to appreciate this point 
that the phenomena which any science investigates com- 
prise a realm of experience, and that in this respect he 
does not differ from the physicist, on the one hand, or 
the introspectionist, on the other, he might still insist 
that it is his method if not his subject-matter which jus- 
tifies his claim to being the only “scientific” psychologist. 
The avoidance of that specific technique which is known 
as introspection, the use of apparatus, the insistence 
upon quantitative measurements, the application of the 
devices of the animal laboratory to the study of man— 
these are impeccable advances toward making psychology 
scientific. But, the gestalt psychologist will ask, what is 
this ideal of “science” to which these advances are 
directed and referred? Clearly the behaviorist thinks 
that he is emulating the splendid example of the physicist 
in his exclusive interest in quantitative measurements 
of “physical events” and in his laboratory motto of pre- 
diction and control. But he has either forgotten or he does 
not know the history of the physical sciences; he does 
not appreciate the role which qualitative observations 
have played in the formulation of research problems 
and techniques in both physics and chemistry, and, for 
that matter, still do wherever the physicist and chemist 
are moving into new fields. His fundamental error here 
is that he has ignored that the physical sciences are old, 
and experimental psychology is still quite young; in his 
imitation of the physical sciences, the behaviorist has de- 
ported himself like a small boy who would act like a 
grown man without first growing up. 


But the imitation is not only unseemly; it is unfor- 
tunately untimely. For the behaviorist in his effort to 
assimilate psychology to the group of physical sciences 
is always a radical mechanist, and usually a materialist 
as well. He has explicitly adopted the cosmology of Dem- 
ocritus and Hobbes, and the mechanics of the Newtonian 
and Cartesian philosophers of the seventeenth century. 
Only atoms and the void! Only bodies in motion! And 
motion can be reduced to time, space and mass. But 
while the behaviorist proceeds, contented that his prin- 
ciples are the fundamental axioms of all physical re- 
search, those axioms have become the postulates of a 
dead system known as “classical mechanics,” and the 
physicist has moved on three centuries! 


Here is a parallel in the history of science to what 
has been called “cultural lag.” It might be appropriately 
renamed “the lag of scientific imitation.” And behavior 
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istic psychology, along with the Spencerian science of so- 
cial statics and Marxian economics, are extraordinary 
examples of this uncritical borrowing of ancient principles 
and methodologies on the part of a science which aims to 
be up to date. (It is worth noting that this seems to 
happen exclusively in the social sciences). That be- 
haviorism is mechanistic and materialistic is not here the 
point of criticism. It is rather that when one views the 
mechanism of behavioristic psychology in the perspective 
of the history of science, one finds that behaviorism is 
contemporary, in Spenglerian terms, with the seventeenth 
century in physics. While the behaviorist is at his brave 
work of making psychology scientific by making it me- 
chanical, Whitehead is exposing the fallacies of classical 
mechanics, and is presenting the biological concept of 
“organism” as the idea most fundamental in recent 
physical science. While the behaviorist is celebrating the 
ideal of precise and exhaustive quantitative measurement 
of human behavior, Heisenberg is formulating a principle 
of indetermination which indicates the limit of accuracy in 
the measurement of position and velocity in the simplest 
physical systems—systems which are usually considered 
as susceptible to more precise measurement than be- 
havior. And while the behaviorist promulgated his grand 
slogan of prediction and control as the ultimate criterion 
of the scientific value of research, Bridgman, an apologist 
for contemporary physics, humbly confesses that pre- 
diction is impossible in even the simplest mechanical 
system. 

Let us turn for a moment to that other opponent of 
the gestalt psychology, introspectionism. Under the 
heading of introspectionism the gestalt critics include all 
varieties of structural, functional and associationist psy- 
chologies, what would seem to be such divers authors as 
Wundt and Kulpe, on the one hand, and Stout and Sully, 
on the other, or Binet and William James, Woodworth 
and Titchener, Hollingworth and Thorndike. The objec- 
tion raised against the introspective psychologists is not 
that they misconceive the subject-matter of psychology, 
but rather that, having taken immediate experience as 
their subject-matter, they have discriminated against what- 
ever aspects of experience are not susceptible to a certain 
kind of investigation which is called “introspection.” The 
application of this technique greatly delimits the field 
of psychological research; it excludes that major portion 
of everyday experience which cannot be studied “intro- 
spectively” in the laboratory, for introspection is not 
mere observation of any experience, but a studied labor- 
atory procedure of experiences evoked in the laboratory. 
The introspective psychologist and the behaviorist are very 
much alike in their “scientific constraint.” 


But if one examines the technique of introspection 
in its historical perspective, one will discover that it 
also is an instance of a scientific pseudo-morphosis, to 
use the Spenglerian term. It originated in the physio- 
logical laboratory and was first used in the investiga- 
tion of the special senses. And when “introspection” 
was borrowed by the psychologist from the physiologist 
and developed into a general method of observing any 
experience, its general usage contained implicitly the as- 
sumption that any experience could be analyzed into ele- 
mentary constituent parts, such as sensations, images 
and feelings. It is with respect to this assumption that 
all the various psychologists whom the gestalt group 
classify together as introspectionists agree, even when 
they are radical enough to add “imageless thoughts” or 
“feelings of relation” to the list of elements. 


Carry the historical account a step further. Locke’s 
“simple ideas” which are the building blocks of all later 
sensationalism and associationism are an imitation of 
the minute particles that Locke thought composed the 
Newtonian world in which he thought he lived. And the 
simple sensations which are the basic elements of struc- 
tural psychology of the Wundtian-Titchenerian brand are 
derived from eighteenth-century physiologists who treated 
the sense-organs and nervous system as mechanical both 
in structure and function in accordance with what they 
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took to be the guiding principles of physical science. The 
laws of association, on the one hand, and the laws of 
fusion and apperception, on the other, are modeled after 
the patterns of mechanical and chemical combination of 
the physical elements. 


The gestalt psychologist is now ready to make his 
crucial point in criticism of his contemporaries. Its 
subtle irony is quite devastating. There is no significant 
difference between behaviorism and introspectionism as 
psychological doctrines, however they seem to differ in 
their superficial contentions and practices. Though one 
claims to be interested exclusively in behavior, and the 
other in experience, that opposition which the behaviorist 
thinks is so radical and startling is rendered insignificant 
by a phenomenalistic restatement of their positions, and by 
an examination of the fundamental assumptions which un- 
derlie their use of “analysis.” They have a common assump- 
tion, the gestalt psychologist points out, with regard to 
the structure and functioning of the nervous system; and 
this assumption, furthermore, is one which they have 
both inherited indirectly through their imitation of the 
physical sciences as a model, and directly from a stage of 
physiological research when the science of physiology 
also employed the concepts of analysis proper to “classical 
mechanics.” 


The nervous system is a machine. Its functioning 
underlies behaviors for the behaviorist, and mind, _con- 
sciousness or immediate experience, for the introspec- 
tionist. The machine is made up of parts, and these may 
be either reflexes or sensations. The parts may combine 
in various ways, and these complex structures may be 
either conditioned reflexes or perceptions and ideas. 
Whether one explains learning in terms of the processes 
of conditioning or the processes of association is really 
indifferent, for both invoke the fundamental mechanical 
principle of time-space relationship and external contact, 
known to psychologists as “contiguity.” The important 
point is that behavior on experience is ultimately analyz- 
able into atomic parts, and that any other more complex 
structures in behavior or experience must necessarily 
be the acquirement of learning which is seen to be a 
mechanical process. 


This is a brief, incomplete and free rendering of the 
criticism which Wolfgang Kohler offers in the opening 
chapters of his Gestalt Psychology which is soon to be 
published in this country. With this as a point of de 
parture, the positive doctrine of gestalt psychology can 
be more easily presented, and it is to be hoped that his 
American audience will somehow be made more submis- 
sive and receptive thereby, although it is more than likely 
that this trenchant historical and philosophical attack 
upon behaviorism and introspectionism will leave their 
adherents aggravated beyond their usual capacity for 
misunderstanding. 


The constructive aspect of the gestalt psychology should 
really be understood in terms of the great wealth of ex- 
perimental work that has been done on both animals and 
humans since Wertheimer’s experiments on stroboscopic 
movement in 1912. Its historical antecedents in the work 
of von Ehrenfels and his colleagues on form-qualities 
would illuminate its development. But it is necessary 
in the present article merely to state the doctrine in 
terms of its general ideas. 


In contrast to the machine-theory of behaviorism and 
introspectionism, gestalt psychology offers as its funda- 
mental neurological hypothesis a conception of the dyna- 
mic character of nervous functioning. The distinction 
between dynamism and mechanism is primarily a dis- 
tinction in physical theory itself. What is traditionally 
called a machine is a physical system in which there is 
only one degree of freedom, and this is not the general 
type of all physical systems, but merely a special case, 
greatly exaggerated because of its industrial importance. 
Such phenomena as those of surface tension and electro- 
magnetic fields of force are illustrations of non-mechani- 
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eal physical systems; which, in other words, means that 
they are phenomena which cannot be analyzed as the 
operation of a machine can be analyzed. The theory of 
physical gestalten closely resembles Whitehead’s theory 
of organic mechanism, in which the event is an organic 
unity, whose parts are internally related, and not exter- 
nally related as are the parts of a machine. This same 
approach is carried into neurology by Kohler and by 
such American investigators as Childs and Lashley; the 
nervous system is conceived not as functioning through 
the mechanical action of its component elements or neu- 
rons, but rather as a dynamical whole. 


The brain field, for instance, is a field of force in which 
there is a moving point of equilibrium; and this stands 
in sharp contrast with what William James called the 
brain-spot theory of brain action. 


There are physical gestalten, physiological gastalten, 
and psychological gestalten, according as the dynamical 
functioning is referred to one part of the total field of 
experience, or another. The gestalt psychologists have 
been most successful in their account of the dynamics 
of the sensory field. The objects, patterns and struc- 
tures in our sensory field of experience are not the com- 
posite product of many elementary sensations and images, 
united through the associative processes of learning. 
They are immediate unities in experience which occur 
without any learning whatsoever; as a matter of fact, 
learning could not occur, according to the gestalt theory, 
unless the proper gestalt occurred at the right time. 
Memory is always the memory of a pattern or gestalt, 
and association is a term that applies to the internal 
relation of the parts of a} gestalt, but never to the exter- 
nal relation of one gestalt and another. 


Behavior is, of course, treated as part of the phenom- 
enal field. The body and its actions are either sensory 
gestalten or they are gestalten in the non-sensory por- 
tions of the total field. In either case, there is no diremp- 
tion of experience into objective and subjective, or men- 
tal or physical. When the gestalt psychologist uses such 
terms as “physical” or “physiological” he is either refer- 
ring to certain sensory-patterns in his field of experience 
or he is referring to some theory or doctrine to which 
those phenomena are relevant. 


“Insight” which is popularly regarded as the crucial 
concept in gestalt theory may be simply defined as a 
gestalt of the total field, in contrast to the innumerable 
subordinate gestalts that occur in the various portions 
of the total field. It bears a curious resemblance to what 
Kant called the transcendental synthetic unity of apper- 
ception, although I am sure that no gestalt psychologist 
would understand why I thought there was any re- 
semblance at all between the Kantian concept and the 
concept of insight. 


It is impossible to give a concrete exposition of the 
positive side of gestalt theory without a detailed report 
of the specific experimental work. The reader must be re- 
ferred to the works of Kohler and Koffka which are al- 
ready translated, and to Kohler’s new book which will soon 
be published. Only by a careful study of the experiments, 
each of which is designed to criticize similar experiments 
performed according to the tenets of behaviorism or in- 
trospectionism, as well as to contribute to or illustrate 
the systematic doctrine of gestalt psychology, can one begin 
to grasp vividly what has here been distantly and vaguely 
suggested. 


The phenomenalism which is such an effective critical 
weapon in the hands of the gestalt psychologist seems 
likely to prove troublesome to him in the construction 
of his own system. He tends to forget his phenomenal- 
istic point of view and to consider the relation of physical 
gestalten to physiological gestalten, and these in turn 
in their relation to psychological gestalten now identified 
with patterns or structures in the experiential field. 
The physical and the physiological structures seem to be 
treated at times as if they were not “fictions” but exist- 
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ences which were dynamically or casually related to 
psychological or experiential structures. The “stimulus” 
which has been the stumbling block of both the introspec- 
tionists and the behaviorists is likely to prove equally 
annoying to the gestalt psychologists unless they achieve 
greater phenomenological sophistication. 

In another connection, the gestalt experimental work 
tends to show that all the experiences which the intro- 
spective psychologist classified as illusory because they 
were interpretative distortions of the sensational ele- 
ments, are not illusory but rather naturally formed ges- 
talten. Here, again, a thorough-going phenomenalism 
might be difficult to maintain. If what both the intros- 
pectionists and popular convention regard as illusory ex- 
perience is homogeneous with all other organized experi- 
ence, the distinction between “reality” and “illusion” 
must vanish except as pragmatic criteria are employed 
to sustain it. The difficulty arises when the gestalt psy- 
chologist claims that his experiment has decided a point 
of difference between himself and his opponent. If all 
experience is homogeneous, why are the phenomena pro- 
duced by one experiment preferable to the phenomena 
produced by another? Two theories and two methods 
of experimentation must, of course, give rise to two sets 
of phenomena, but none of these phenomena could possibly 
be a crucial test of one theory as opposed to another. 
It may be that a psychology which has faith in the ex- 
perimental method, as gestalt psychology does, cannot 
at the same time derive strength from a phenomenalistic 
attitude towards its subject-matter. 

In closely related terms, a defense of behaviorism and 
introspectionism against the gestalt attack, could be 
framed. It could be claimed that neither behaviorism 
nor introspectionism deny any of the phenomena, but 
that they merely offer an account of the same phenomena 
in different sets of analytic terms. It is only if these 
psychological analyses are falsely taken as being identical 
with the subject-matter they analyze, that the gestalt 
criticism applies with any force. But there is nothing 
in the behavioristic or introspective analysis which com- 
pels it to commit this error of reification of analysis, 
which Whitehead calls the fallacy of misplaced concrete- 
ness. If classical mechanics itself is taken merely as an 
analysis, it is without fault in this respect. In the asser- 
tion that phenomena can be analyzed in mechanical terms, 
there is no necessary implication that the phenomena 
constitute a machine which exists. Similarly the intro- 
spectionist need not be understood as saying that all ex- 
perience is reducible to minute entities known as sensa- 
tions or feelings because he employs sensation as a con- 
cept in his analysis of experience. The case with the 
behavioristic analysis of behavior into reflexes is exactly 
parallel. 

If I have succeeded in making an impartial though 
thoroughly inadequate presentation of the two opposing 
intellectual traditions in terms of which the opposition 
between gestalt psychology and the other two schools is to 
be understood, I am certain that I have done so at the 
risk of utterly dissatisfying both parties with respect 
to the statement of their positions. No gestalt psy- 
chologist, no behaviorist and no introspectionist under- 
stands his own theory as it is herein recommended to the 
reader that it be understood. And if I were to undertake 
to show the identity between the fundamental dynamical 
postulates of gestalt psychology and those of the Freud- 
ian psychology, in the same manner that Kohler so ex- 
plicitly identifies the doctrines of introspectionism and 
behaviorism, he would probably be as puzzled as either 
Watson or Wundt would be to discover, upon reading 
Kohler’s analysis of their theories, that they agreed. 

Perhaps the reader is puzzled also, and requires that 
there be a moral to conclude this story. Let him look for 
it in Bertrand Russell’s jest about the laboratory animals 
of Germany and America; or perhaps in Edward Everett 
Hale’s touching narrative, The Man Without a Country, 
and that similar romance, George Santayana’s Platonism 
and the Spiritual Life. 
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Watching Chicago Vote 


By Earut De LONG 


F we should mention election violence at any random 
place, those who heard us would associate the term with 
Central America or with Chicago. It is true that Chicago’s 
reputation for civil war is founded upon fact, but it is 
also true that the stories of her gang warfare have grown 
immensely through the application of sensational news- 
paper exaggeration. It is certainly true that this reputa- 
tion caused many to wonder if the recent presidential elec- 
tion would be accompanied by some sort of massacre in 
this metropolis of the Middle West. 

There has been much interest in this election because of 
the strange tangle in the political situation of Chicago 
and Cook County. Those who follow this political snarl 
remember that in the Republican primaries in April the 
Thompson-Crowe machine was rather well smashed by the 
opposing “reform,” or Deneen, organization. However, a 
few of the Thompson-Crowe candidates managed to sneak 
past the voters in the primary and their names appeared 
on the ballots this November. These men were seeking 
some very lucrative political offices and it was worth stu- 
pendous effort for them to attempt to retain their control. 
As a result, political prognosticators felt that someone 
would try to cinch the outcome by violent interference 
with the legal processes of election. Consequently, those 
who work for good government in the city and county 
found it necessary, first to tell the voters how to split 
their tickets, and, secondly, to make it absolutely certain 
that these ballots would be voted and counted honestly. 

Because such organizations as the Citizens’ Non-Parti- 
san League and others were determined to have honest 
elections, several hundred students from the University of 
Chicago and from Northwestern University were given 
jobs watching Chicago’s polling places, and I can say with 
assurance that some of the discoveries which these men 
and women made were distinct revelations to them on the 
character of our elections and of our election officials. 
About one hundred fifty Northwestern men were placed 
by the Citizens’ Non-Partisan League, and ninety-five men 
and forty-five women from Northwestern were placed by 
other agencies. 

For those of us who were fortunate enough to work, 
election day was a day of vivid experience in the intricacies 
of practical politics. For many of us, it was the first intro- 
duction to story-book politicians—plump men who ambled 
about the polling places with cigar butts in their mouths. 
Since I have not space to trace my day from beginning 
to end, let it suffice for me to say that I went to work at 
six o’clock in the morning on State Street, a few blocks 
south of the Loop. To you who know Chicago, that is 
revealing. The polling place was a Democratic ward club 
and the walls of the institution declaimed in eloquent 
colors the merits of Al Smith and many another good 
Democrat. Because such wall decorations were definitely 
prohibited by the Illinois election laws, my partner and I 
demanded that they be removed, and we met the angry 
response that those signs had always hung there on elec- 
tion day and no one was going to tear them down now. 
And an apathetic police officer approved. The precinct 
election board consisted of a Democratic election judge 
and a Democratic clerk—both white men—and two Negro 
judges and one Negro clerk, who claimed to be Republi- 
cans. Incidentally, the precinct was strongly Democratic 
and no one had disputed the fact for years. Miller and I 
showed our credentials, found that the polling books, the 
registered lists, and the ballot box were in proper order, 
and settled ourselves for a long day with eight men who 
wanted to eject us and could not do so. 

The morning was not very eventful, except that the 
Democratic precinct captain insisted upon accompanying 
most of the voters to the polling booth to “assist” them. Two 
of the four ballots given to each voter were devoted to 
various bond issue proposals. Our Democratic 
election judge affably informed many of the voters that 
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those were only proposition ballots and they did not need 
to bother with them. The voters straggled in one or two 
at a time for hours, and there seemed to be little irregu- 
larity in the election at first. But the officials became 
more careless as the morning passed. Corpulent precinct 
captains called each voter by name, and the challengers 
of each party regularly challenged the voters of the op- 
posing political faith. At about eleven o’clock fourteen 
men entered together. As each came through the door, he 
looked at a slip of paper in his hand, marched up to the 
table, and repeated a name, a residence, and a birthplace. 
Obviously, these were floaters—men who made a business 
of voting for compensation. They gave names which were 
on the registered lists and they knew where the men with 
these names were living, and where and when they had 
been born. There was nothing for a watcher to do except 
report the situation to the policeman and he refused to 
take action. One man gave his name as Harry Mack and 
asked to vote. When we called his attention to the fact 
that he had tried to vote under the name of O’Brien three 
hours earlier, he dashed for the door. Before noon had 
arrived, about ten men had come to the polls to vote and 
had found that their names had already been voted. In- 
cidents such as these were found generally by those who 
watched the polls. Some men reported that voters were 
allowed to mark their ballots outside of the booths. In 
several precincts, when the ballot box became full it was 
emptied into any convenient box or barrel. In one case 
the ballots were carried away. In precinct after precinct 
we found that the judges would not file the required affi- 
davits when they assisted a voter who could not mark his 
ballot. It was not at all uncommon to find party organi- 
zation watchers who had no credentials, and we found 
some election judges who lacked the necessary creden- 
tials. 


Since this was a Chicago election, I began to wonder 
how soon the polling place would be bombarded with 
machine guns or “pineapples.” The least I expected was 
that two men might stage a fight in one end of the room 
while another removed the ballot box. At eleven-thirty in 
the morning, an expensive sedan stopped in front of the 
polling place where I was working. Two men entered the 
building and asked for the precinct captain of the Deneen 
Republican organization. They escorted him to the car 
where another man talked to him for a few moments. The 
sedan drove off and the man returned to the room with the 
announcement that he was sick and must go home for the 
remainder of the day. Before long it was rumored among 
the men working with us that this precinct captain had 
been warned that unless he stopped some of his political 
practices he would go for a ride and probably would not 
return—alive. Those who understood the occurrence alleged 
that the man in the sedan was Al Capone, a figure promi- 
nent in Chicago’s underworld, who, it is said, supported 
the Crowe-Thompson machine in its efforts to retain some 
of its power. 


The afternoon was monotony itself, broken only by the 
recurrent supply of floaters who came in and went out 
after performing their duty for the fifth or sixth time 
that day. The election officials became more friendly 


- when they found that we were paid to report any irreg- 


ularities which we noticed. They fed us sandwiches 
and coffee, and hoped, audibly, that we would return a 
favorable report on their election conduct. In several 
precincts they felt it was worth while to regale the col- 
lege-boy watchers with beer and wine to insure favorable 
reports. 


When four o’clock arrived, the polls were closed and we 
turned to the serious job of counting the ballots. The poll 
books were signed, and we noticed that three hundred 
eighteen people had voted, but when the ballots were tak- 
en from the box we found that three hundred twenty-four 
ballots had been voted. Miller and I were rather baf- 
fled and the election board searched vainly for a solution. 


(Continued on page 22) 
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The University of Porto Rico 


A Bridge Between Two Cultures 
By MUNA LEE 


ORTO Rico, that hilly Caribbean rock fledged with 

canefields, smallest and most easterly of the 
Greater Antilles, is about 1400 miles south and east of 
New York, 1500 miles east and south of New Orleans, 
some 1000 miles east of Havana, and 600 miles north of 
Caracas, Venezuela. The Panama Canal lies 1000 miles 
to the southwest, and across nearly 3500 miles of Atlantic 
is Cadiz, for generations the island’s principal port of 
trade. The Porto Rico of today is not merely a possession 
of the United States; it is American. The flag floating 
above the massive walls of El Morro, the skyscrapers 
crowding along the narrow streets in defiance of earth- 
quake, the fluent English of schoolchild and business man, 
the volume of northward bound trade, all prove it. Yet, 
at the same time, the Porto Rico of today is Spanish. 
Glistening blue and orange tiles that flash from the 
facades of the alien skyscrapers, haunting overtones in 
the songs the laborers sing in the canefields, the Spanish 
richly flavored with tropical idiom which business man 
and schoolchild speak at home, all prove it. Porto Rico, 
in short, is both things, consciously and constantly; and it 
is the psychological problem of the island—a problem of 
which the social, economic, and educational phases are 
merely aspects—to reconcile the two. Foremost in this 
work of reconciliation, harmonization, and self-integration, 
is the island’s University. 

The University of Porto Rico, by virtue of its geograph- 
ical position and its bi-cultural heritage, holds a unique 
place as well as one of immense responsibility. A North 
American university in a Spanish American environment, 
its manifest task is to conserve the traditional Spanish 
culture which is the basis of the Porto Rican mind and 
character, and at the same time to bring to the island the 
best that is offered by the United States, which has Porto 
Rico’s future in its keeping. The young University—it 
celebrated its twenty-fifth anniversary March 12, 1928— 
is at the confluence of the two mighty streams, Spanish and 
Anglo-Saxon (to employ the usual convenient, if inexact, 
terminology), which have enriched our hemisphere; and it 
must be judged by the manner in which it meets the ob- 
ligations thereby entailed. 

In the first place, the University of Porto Rico has faced 
its duties to its own people. Its ever-increasing influence 
as a Pan-American institution is due primarily to its close 
and successful attention to the task closest at hand. It at- 
tracts attention and hearty endorsement from without be- 
cause it is dealing successfully with conditions within. 
Porto Rico is densely populated; is remote in a sense un- 
known to Cuba, for instance, with its constant intercourse 
with the mainland and its numerous steamers; is poor to 
a degree almost incredible to those who think of tropical 
islands as places where the problems of clothing, food, and 
shelter are automatically resolved: and Porto Rico be- 
lieves passionately—the adjective is not too strong—in 
education. After the hurricane which so recently devas- 
tated the island, the first spontaneous cry was, “Don’t close 
our schools!” ... and that, though half the schools were 
partially or totally destroyed! Nevertheless, in make- 
shift structures, in private homes, or frankly out under 
the shattered trees, classes have gone on. The University, 
with fallen columns and roofs ripped-off and flung like 
cards over its once beautiful campus, with library books 
damaged and laboratories dismantled, resumed class-work 
within a few days. When so much else is, at the present 
writing, necessarily given up in Porto Rico, education con- 
tinues as the one necessity the island cannot do without. 
Education is the Porto Rican’s door of possible escape 
from the economic distress into which he is born; it is his 
bridge to the modern world from his tiny sea-girt land; 
it is his only means of making his existence known to an 


indifferent universe: and it is the one hope he will never 
let go. 

The University’s development during its quarter-century 
of existence has been by leaps and bounds rather than by 
mechanical propulsion: the development of vigorous eager 
vitality. The University consists of the Colleges of Lib- 
eral Arts, Education, Law, Pharmacy, Business Adminis- 
tration, Agriculture, and Engineering, and the School of 
Tropical Medicine. “Porto Rico,” points out the Chancel- 
lor, Dr. Thomas E. Benner, to whose imagination, sym- 
pathetic comprehension of conditions, and executive ability 
is due not merely the furthering of modern theories of 
education in the University but the no less important con- 
servation of its Spanish heritage, “is predominantly agri- 
cultural. The University in its College of Agriculture 
must train the agriculturists to serve this fundamental 
need; in its College of Engineering, the engineers whose 
services are required to construct and maintain the good 
roads which the island must have to exist. Porto Rico 
insists on free public education; the University is training 
its teachers.” These, of course, are needs present in all 
the States, though less urgently in most than in Porto 
Rico, but the University of Porto Rico also meets peculiar 
local problems, and incidentally shows thereby the way to 
the solution of many problems not merely local, nor 
merely Latin, but Pan-American in scope. 

The most remarkable feature of the University of Porto 
Rico is in many ways its Department of Spanish Studies. 
With comprehensive courses for students whose native 
language is not Spanish, courses paralleling those in 
northern universities with the added advantage of being 
accompanied by constant practice in hearing and speaking 
Spanish outside the classroom, the University of Porto 
Rico has made this Department essentially Spanish as is 
no other department in this hemisphere. Dr. de Onis, 
professor of Spanish literature at Salamanca and head of 
the Spanish Department in Columbia, is also Director of 
the Department of Spanish Studies in the University of 
Porto Rico. Every year visiting professors of Spanish 
literature and philology come from Spain to the remote 
island university—men great among the Spanish scholars 
of the world: Navarro Tomas, De los Rios, de Onis, 
Alonso, Valbuena Prat, Americo Castro. Every year the 
cultural bond with Spain is intensified, and this very in- 
tensification results in a more vivid appreciation of the 
University as a United States institution. The response 
in Spain has been generous and spontaneous. Latin 
America also has realized and applauded this preservation 
of the old as a basis for the new. Vasconcelos, for exam- 
ple, dedicated his latest and so far his greatest book, 
Indologia, to the University of Porto Rico. Araquistain, 
tilter at turbines and bitter critic of United States Im- 
perialism, in the course of the almost uniformly antago- 
nistic Agonia de las Antillas, gave an appreciative page 
and a half to the constructive work of this University. The 
governments of Colombia and Panama have established 
scholarships in the University for their young men and 
women. Santo Domingo, Panama, Colombia, and Vene- 
zuela, have asked for University of Porto Rico graduates 
for different phases of executive educational work in those 
countries. Students from the United States have, natural- 
ly, not been slow to take advantage of the opportunity 
offered to learn Spanish under the uniquely advantageous 
conditions afforded in Porto Rico for a first-hand acquaint- 
ance with Spanish language, literature and culture, in an 
atmosphere truly Spanish, under the guidance of dis- 
tinguished authorities on Hispanic topics. 

The Revista de Estudios Hispanicos published by the 
University and edited by Don Federico de Onis, has in its 
one year of existence, won the commendation and re- 
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joiced in the collaboration of the great Hispanists of our 
time. The London Times Book Review (one of hundreds 
of cordial foreign notices) greeted it as “a witness to the 
flourishing state of Spanish studies in the United States” 
and especially commended “the reviews, which display a 
welcome severity towards slovenly work, and the literary 
notes.” In short, the Department of Spanish Studies of 
the University of Porto Rico is a very living bond with 
Spain and Spanish America, an important factor of “the 
triangular friendship” about which Dr. Shepard writes 
in the first number of the Revista de Estudios Hispanicos. 

The College of Business Administration of the Universi- 
ty, to take another instance, is not theoretically but actual- 
ly bi-lingual. Its graduates have had a first-hand acquaint- 
ance with Latin and North American commercial pro- 
cedure; they are practised in the two dominant languages 
of our hemisphere; they are aware of the major differences 
between the national psychologies. This College functions 
in Porto Rico in close co-operation with Boston University 
and courses may be taken at one institution or the other. 
The favored procedure is to spend half the time in Boston, 
the other half in Porto Rico. 

Similarly, the School of Tropical Medicine in its less 
than two years of existence, has already made a name and 
a place for itself among graduate schools of tropical 
medicine over the world. The only institution of its kind 
in the tropics beneath the American flag, it is carried on 
as an integral part of the graduate work of the University 
of Porto Rico, under the auspices of Columbia University. 

The University’s Department of Home Economics has 
made a systematic study of traditional Spanish and Porto 
Rican recipes, reducing them to scientific formulas, and 
has analyzed the food-value of the native vegetables, most 
of them without even an equivalent name in English; 
adapting the instruction to the actual needs of the island. 
A dozen new methods have been devised for the prepara- 
tion of plantain, for instance; the small indigenous wild 
eggplant plays a part in at least an equal number; and 
the famous rice-and-chicken which is one of Porto Rico’s 
chief contributions to the arts, is made protagonist of an 
interesting “one-piece” dinner. The tropical baby’s lay- 
ette, the most efficient methods in Porto Rican pillow 
laces and drawnwork, have also received attention in the 
bulletins issued by this department, the demand for which 
has circled the tropical world. 

These are flashlights merely, indicative of the methods 
used by the University to make itself an efficient public 
servant. Every college, every department, offers further 
evidence of the same practical desire. 

The recognition already accorded the young impover- 
ished institution, without friends a priori, without the 
wealthy and influential alumni whose tangible benefits so 
often make continued usefulness possible for our modern 
universities, far from other educational centers, and strug- 
gling with the difficulties no less inherent than the benefits 
in its bi-lingual and bi-cultural environment, is nothing 
short of amazing. Editorials in the newspapers of a dozen 
countries—as well as leading articles in newspapers of 
Colombia, Venezuela, Santo Domingo, Chile and Panama, 
have commented at length and with marked enthusiasm 
upon the importance, from the standpoint of international 
understanding, of the work being done by this Universi- 
ty ... “a laboratory of international friendship,” as La 
Prensa phrased it. Publicists and scholars in the two 
Americas, in Spain, in England, have expressed their in- 
terest in the work already accomplished by the University 
of Porto Rico, and their recognition of its importance as 
intellectual liaison officer between the two cultures which 
divide the western hemisphere. Geography, as we have 
seen, and history, as we can but remember, have given 
Porto Rico a strangely strategic position. Four hundred 
years ago the Conquistadors recognized and set down in 
terse Castilian the military importance of the island, and, 
as the great Spanish daily, Hl Sol, remarked in the course 
of a recent editorial on the University of Porto Rico, the 
strategic advantage culturally is no less great for an in- 
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stitution whose predestined purpose would seem to be that 
of mutual friend and interpreter between the Americas. 


The University has, in fact, the strength that comes 
from inherited culture consciously preserved and extended, 
united to the vigor of intensely ambitious and far-seeing 
youth. Those privileged to witness the University’s work 
after the devastating hurricane of St. Felipe’s Day—it 
was a privilege, however terrifying the experience—will 
not forget its immediate and practical response to disas- 
ter; a disaster threatening the University’s future even 
more than that of most other institutions on the island, 
but not for a moment daunting it. The morning after the 
storm, faculty and students were at work picking up 
debris, hacking at fallen trees, drying and mending torn 
and water-logged library books, building roofs and walls 
back into place. Cadets from the University were on 
guard duty over the island, University officials unloaded 
and reloaded on trucks the food supplies sent down 
from the States, University faculty members went on foot 
into the almost inaccessible mountain districts to make a 
survey of the actual damage of the storm. And on October 
first the University reopened, with a student body in- 
credibly determined to keep on at work at no matter what 
sacrifice; and with a faculty serenely indifferent, to all 
seeming, to the depletion of the University’s already in- 
adequate resources by some two hundred thousand dollars 
for the year just beginning. 

How will the University of Porto Rico be able to con- 
tinue its work under the circumstances? The answer to 
that question is at once vague and very definite. I do not 
know how it will continue; but continue I know it will. 
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The Intercollegiate World 


Harvard’s House 
ARVARD UNIVERSITY is going to use its recent gift 
of $3,000,000 in order to grow smaller. The money 
will be used for building an “inner” college to house three 
hundred students, with the expectation of eventually split- 
ting up the entire college into similar units. The plan is 
much like that proposed in the Student Council report on 
education in 1926 and is one that has been contemplated 
for a generation. 


No modification is contemplated in the present machin- 
ery of instruction. The tutors will live at the “House” and 
thus mingle with the students at all times. The students 
will represent a cross section of Harvard and no attempt 
will be made, as in Oxford and Cambridge, to have each 
college represent a different student type. Freshmen 
will not be included in the house. 

The Harvard Crimson opposes the plan in a series of 
editorials, on the ground that it marks the end of Har- 
vard’s policy of allowing the free play of student individ- 
uality. The first editorial is worth quoting at length: 

“For almost fifty years the tendency of Harvard has 
been in favor of allowing students complete self determin- 
ation, even to the point of leaving them to shift for them- 
selves. .. . No force is operative to make of them any- 
thing they do not choose to make of themselves. The ec- 
centric can be just as queer, the specialist just as special- 
ized as he pleases. Nothing forces them into contact with 
anyone or anything outside of their own range of choice. 
A man can bury himself completely in any one interest or 
in no interest at all, or he can spread his energies over the 
entire range of University life. In his studies as in his 
social life he is left largely to his own devices. It is up 
to him to evolve independently a sound apportionment of 
time, an effective method of scholastic attack, and a com- 
pelling intellectual curiosity. 

“What are the results of this unlimited freedom of self 
determination? Natural peculiarities are generally accen- 
tuated, extreme divergencies from the norm are frequently 
and sharply defined. Many men for want of a helping 
hand from above drop out altogether. But in those who 
remain, self-reliance is placed at a premium and disregard 
of extraneous influences encouraged. ; 

“In the opposite direction, a tendency, as yet scarcely 
apparent at Harvard but very evident in many other 
American educational institutions, points toward the in- 
creasing participation of the college itself as a moulding 
factor in education. According to the numerous adherents 
of this idea a college should not be primarily a collection 
of educational facilities such as professors, books, lecture 
rooms, and dormitories where a student is turned loose to 
shift for himself, and to gravitate whither inclination or 
chance may lead him, but an active agent in leading, en- 
couraging, and moulding its charges. The object may be 
to turn out well-rounded gentlemen or avid go-getters; the 
principle in either case is the same. 

“With the inception of the present experiment Harvard 
turns from a traveled course, and commits herself to this 
latter principle. The existence of compact units, essential 
to the effective operation of such an educational theory, 
will be provided in the projected regrouping of the college. 
To engineer the potential intimacy of men of divergent 
interests, to round out one-sidedness, and to effect a broad- 
ening of experience in human contacts: these are the 
functions of the House groups. The principle involved 
flies directly in the face of past official practice. 

“Two opposite tendencies may exist in the same institu- 
tion as long as one remains definitely subordinate. But 
both cannot hold a dominating position. Harvard has ar- 
rived at the cross roads of her social and educational 
progress; she must definitely choose one path or the other. 
On the one side she may undertake the active moulding of 
her students into well-rounded units of scholarliness and 
gentility. On the other she may continue in a tradition al- 
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most unique, throwing open her gates to all men of ability 
whatever their peculiarities, allowing each man to choose 
his associates and contacts as well as his interests, finally 
trusting that it is better for men to shape their own in- 
tellectual destiny and their own breadth of social direction 
rather than to have that destiny and breadth bestowed 
upon them.” 

When the Student Council first proposed the plan, The 
New Student was not impressed by it because it seemed to 
be a purely social arrangement and it could see no virtue 
in promoting purely social ends in institutions in which 
these ends already overshadow all others. From the 
meager reports so far given out on the method of choosing 
men for the college it would seem that the “mixer” motive 
will be dominant. The following phrases in the Student 
Council report which President Lowell mentions and 
praises in his announcement of the new plan were found 
especially objectionable by this magazine when they first 
appeared: “It should be the business of the dean in mak- 
ing up the personnel of the college to see that no single 
type or class of students, is admitted in undue proportion.” 
“The plan is to promote better social life. ... The purpose 
of the college should be to educate cultured gentlemen .. . 
benefits of the larger life of the college which promotes 
culture as distinct from mere knowledge . . . reducing the 
‘unassimilables’ to below ten per cent.” The last phrase 
lets us in on the real motives behind the report! Reduce 
the “unassimilables.” In a large and socially unsuper- 
vised institution they get by, but in compact little social 
laundries they will be thoroughly cleaned and pressed so 
no cultured gentlemen need be ashamed of them. 

Because many colleges are wondering what to do about 
the problems of congestion the Harvard experiment will 
be closely observed, and many colleges will copy Har- 
vard’s plan as they have blindly followed her in past 
reforms. There are other methods of getting back to 
workable units that are more feasible and The New Stu- 
dent suggests that they be not overlooked. Professor 
Meiklejohn’s little college at the University of Wisconsin 
coheres because all the students are studying one body 
of knowledge, and social organization is a mere after- 
thought. At Claremont Colleges in California each little 
college is an independent organism with its own educa- 
tional traditions. There is some virtue in decentraliza- 
tion if it is carried out with due respect to precious in- 
dividualities . 


A “Monkey Trial”? 

ILL some small town in Arkansas make a bid for 

a place in future history by staging the second ‘“Mon- 
key Trial’? As yet the recent anti-evolution law in that 
backward state has provoked no challenge from teachers 
or learners. According to the latest report there is a dis- 
position on the part of the teachers to ignore the law. 
A group of professional men, however, have intimated 
that they may challenge this edict after it goes into effect 
on December sixth. They profess to find an interesting 
loophole in the law. They contend that the act prohibits 
only the teaching that “Mankind ascended or descended 
from a lower order of animals,” and this does not pro- 
hibit the academic discussion of it as a theory, provided 
no attempt is made to present it as fact. 


Black Supremacy 
HERE is no comfort for the believer in white suprem- 
acy in the latest report from Indiana, the citadel of 
klanhood. Kappa Alpha Psi, a Negro fraternity at the 
University of Indiana, ranks highest in the report of 
fraternity and group grades at the University. 


Labor’s Two Faces 
RESIDENT WILLIAM GREEN of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor believes in the principle of collective 
bargaining—when Labor happens to be the underdog. But 
when, in the case of Brookwood College, the A. F. of L. 
is the employer he does not hesitate to play the autocrat. 
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Despite Mr. Green’s promise that he would not act until 
all the evidence was in, he requested on October 30 that 
all labor organizations affiliated with the College withdraw 
their support because they could not consistently supply 
“funds to send students to Brookwood college where 
they live in an atmosphere antagonistic to the A. F. of 
L. and are taught theories which are contradictory to the 
philosophy of the labor movement.” The directors of 
Brookwood deny this and demand a hearing. In a recent 
statement they say: 


“Brookwood has considered it to be its task to assist 
its members to an understanding of the A. F. of L. and 
its policies, to study all problems affecting the labor 
movement in the light of the facts as calmly and as 
scientifically as possible, teaching students how to think, 
not what to think and resolutely refraining from any 
attempt to indoctrinate students with any particular 
theory or ism.” 

A final appeal will be made by the friends of Brook- 
wood who are accredited union men, at the New Orleans 
convention of the A. F. of L. 


F the New Orleans convention refuses to repudiate 

its leaders, and that is the more likely course, then 
the outlook for the College is dark. Brookwood, by virtue 
of its organic connection with the labor unions, promised 
in time to furnish Labor with that young blood and 
intelligent leadership which it so badly needs, but if she 
is doomed to remain on the outside of the movement look- 
ing in, her usefulness will be greatly impaired. 

When the College opened in 1921 the A. F. of L. took 
a long stride forward in supporting it. For years that 
organization had been content to reiterate Labor’s stock 
boast that she brought into being our public school sys- 
tem, rather than to face realistically the facts of educa- 
tion. The emptiness of this pre-Civil War victory may 
be seen when we consider how few labor leaders there 
are on the school boards of our cities and how little 
influence they exert upon the quality of our education. A 
selective process, no doubt mainly economic, keeps Labor’s 
children from getting their share of elementary educa- 
tion. The situation is even worse in the colleges. Brook- 
wood gave Labor a chance to promote the sort of educa- 
tion that sent students back into their unions with the 
requisite technical training coupled with a broad under- 
standing of our social system. The College has genuine 
democracy, being ruled by a committee of teachers, 
students and labor unionists. Mr. Green’s behavior repre- 
sents a return to the old do-nothing policy of the A. F. 
of L. 

If the American labor movement has any traditional 
philosophy, as its leader insists, it is that of suspicion 
and hostility toward any alliance with intellectuals. It 
has refused to embark upon independent political action 
and has thus avoided the necessity of formulating any 
broad social program. It has contented itself with fight- 
ing for a mere dollars-and-cents goal, a goal that can be 
realized before the day after tomorrow and requires no 
strenuous thinking about a just economic system. Mr. 
Green is entirely in accord with this short-sighted op- 
portunism and lack of vision, when he fights employers 
with Jeffersonian principles, and then denies them at his 
convenience. 


Pan-America 


STUDENT of Latin American history remarked last 

summer that the day is not far off when young 
North Americans will have an opportunity to study a high 
school course in “United States History” conceived in 
terms of the total influences and results of the general 
migrations of the western nations in the wake of Co- 
lumbus. 

Certainly we are beginning to discover that there is 
a rich and significant history and an important literature 
below Texas, as well as bananas and oil and rubber. And 
while Mr. Hoover sets out in his battleship to strengthen 
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commercial relations the historians of several colleges 
are making possible a more enduring friendship through 
understanding. Last year the Duke University Press 
published the first of a series of monographs on Spanish- 
American history and this year an even more important 
contribution is being undertaken by the University of 
North Carolina Press. An Inter-American Historical 
Series is being planned, which will consist of fifteen 
volumes of histories already written, one devoted to Santo 
Domingo and Haiti, one general history of Hispanic- 
America, and each of the remaining thirteen covering one 
of the Spanish-American countries. The histories will be 
those generally used in Spanish-American countries. There 
will also be an atlas of Hispanic-American history. 


In the colleges of Southern California the seven days 
from November 12 to 18 were called Latin-American week. 
Latin-American food was eaten, and Latin-American 
music listened to. Lecturers, displays, biographies and 
class discussions on phases of Latin-American culture 
were the more substantial phases of this new orientation 
toward the South. 


Fervid Football 


je ove report comes from a small eastern university 
that since its football victory over an~old and #e- 
nowned institution, whatever intellectual life there was 
has evaporated and the place will be unbearable for years. 
That is easy to believe. During the football season the 
emotional state of the average American campus is mid- 
way between that of a nation at war and an old-fashioned 
camp-meeting. A nation that has won its first victory 
for years or a religious revival after an epoch of infidel- 
ism is no place for such an unexciting game as the pur- 
suit of learning. 


The detached observer is amused at these fervid out- 
pourings. What is more humorous than President James 
R. Angell’s remarks at a football rally before the Yale- 
Harvard game, “We want Harvard to know that nothing 
in the heavens above or the earth beneath can break that 
great indomitable force, the Yale spirit.” Or those of 
Mr. “Tad” Jones, bewailing the fact that only five hundred 
out of a student body of five thousand turned up at 
a rally, “This appears to be the disintegration of the 
finest thing in Yale.” Or, at Dartmouth, President Hop- 
kins’ appeal to Jess Hawley, football coach, and Harry 
R. Heneage, athletic director, to cancel their plans to fly 
to Chicago before the contest with Northwestern Univer- 
sity. The letter was couched in humorous language but 
it expressed a genuine fear of what would happen to 
Dartmouth’s football prospects if the plane should crash 
to earth. 


“Tf you feel the call of aviation in your blood,” Dr. 
Hopkins wrote, “I would like to specify at least you and 
Coach Hawley should fly in separate planes.” 


A part explanation for the lack of this particularly 
religious brand of football enthusiasm at Yale and at 
Harvard is due to the fact that, as Will Rogers says, 
when the two teams meet they play to see which is the 
worst in America. The indifference is also due to the 
fact that some students are beginning to laugh at those 
sentimental alumni and students who take football too 
seriously. It is a healthy sign when a college paper 
prints a letter with the following suggestion: (The quo- 
tation is from The Concordiensis of Union College.) 


“There is talk about a $100,000 football stadium for 
Union College. Let me suggest that if that money were 
used, not for the construction of long rows of cement 
seats to be sat on four afternoons a year, but rather 
for the building and endowing of an adequate library 
where live students would spend their time among live 
books year in and year out, hour after hour, then there 
would be more reason for the assurance that in the future 
Union College will make its contribution to the welfare 
and civilization of our country.” 
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Honor System 


a THE senior class at Stanford University has its way, 
any student who catches his neighbor helping himself in 
an examination from the contents of another’s paper will 
rise and proclaim, “Someone is cheating in this room.” 
And if that does not deter the plunderer he will take more 
drastic steps. As may be inferred, Stanford’s honor sys- 
tem is being demoralized by wholesale cheating. President 
Wilbur has recently noted this situation in an address. 


The honor system of taking examinations is on trial 
elsewhere. In many places it has been discarded. Last 
spring Yale and Amherst colleges dropped it. Rutgers re- 
turned to the monitor system in 1925 after a five years’ 
trial of the honor method. Western Reserve abolished the 
system in 1926 because of widespread “intellectual boot- 
legging.” 

The clause which requires every student to act as a de- 
tective and to report cheating has been the rock upon 
which the system igs wrecked. No one wishes to be called 
a “squealer.” Sometimes the students ask why this should 
be called an honor system when instead of one monitor 
to supervise the examination there is a multitude of them 
—theoretically, at least. 


The New Student has another proposal for checking 
this orgy of cheating. Let someone rise in class and 
say “Someone is cheating us with a false conception of 
what education consists.” He will then explain the 
stupidity of an educational system which lays the major 
emphasis upon the passing of grades and the purely ex- 
ternal process of amassing credits. The class will then 
march to the office of the president and devise an edu- 
cational system in which the emphasis is placed upon 
understanding a certain body of knowledge. Then, per- 
haps, cheating will not be so prevalent. 


Goodbye Dartmouth 


A Dartmouth student has done what almost everyone 
who has read Walden yearns to do at one time or another. 
Curtis H. Glover, twenty and a junior, has bid goodbye 
to college and civilized life to begin anew in the woods, 
far away from the painful pressures of organized society. 


“Goodbye Dartmouth,” he wrote in a letter published 
in The Dartmouth: 


“By the time you read this I shall be aboard a train 
speeding to northern wilds where I intend to prepare 
myself for a higher life than college leads to; the life 
described by Thoreau in Walden. 


“T have existed in your civilization now for twenty 
years. I have existed merely as a spectator. You have 
forced me to do certain things, and I have done them— 
reluctantly, always inwardly rebelling. Now I have de- 
cided to give expression to my wild nature, and to try 
whether it be possible to live humanly.” 


The new Walden is located in the White Mountains 
on the estate of Mr. Glover, senior, who is a wealthy Bos- 
ton architect. The news reports do not tell much about 
the economic side of the experiment, which, to us, seems 
the crucial one. For what Henry Thoreau was prin- 
cipally intent upon doing was to find out how one might 
live the most complete and satisfying life that was pos- 
sible, with the minimum expenditure of energy in filling 
the belly and housing the body. If that is one of the 
purposes of the experiment it will be worth watching. 


Princeton on the Map. 


ILLIONS who are denied the privilege of dying for 

dear old Siwash nevertheless have come to know our 
colleges as intimately as if they had attended one. 
Thanks to Hollywood’s many films of “college life,” the 
plain people now recognize a tattooed slicker when they 
see it and are able to tell you with some assurance that 
a college is a place where men wear battered headpieces, 
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where rooms are decorated with “Keep off the Grass” 
signs and where football games invariably end with fifty- 
yard dashes and last minute scores for the home eleven. 


The latest of these educational films is called “Varsity” 
and some interesting stories are told about it. It has 
been the custom to make these films at the hospitable 
University of Southern California but lately the tend- 
ency has been to vary the scenery. “Varsity” was to 
have been taken at Yale but the authorities demurred. 
Princeton was found willing, so the story was fitted out 
with Princeton names. 


Only The Tiger, Princeton’s comic magazine, failed 
to see the joke. The issue of that magazine for last 
June criticized the administration for turning the campus 
into a temporary Hollywood. Several telegrams were 
secured from disgruntled alumni. Mr. Struthers Burt, ’04, 
called Yale’s refusal a “distinct victory for New Haven.” 
“If we are going in for such things,” complained Mr. Burt, 
“why not start nationwide advertising campaigns with 
such slogans as ‘Princeton, The Friendly University,’ 
‘You don’t know what education is until you’ve been 
to Princeton.’ ” 


Now that “Varsity” has been released, the exhibitors 
are afraid to show it at Princeton. Perhaps mindful 
of the reception “Brown of Harvard” received on the 
banks of the Charles, the local theater owner has can- 
celed his order for the film. Some of the students have 
seen the picture in New York and their reports are not 
of such a nature as to cause a theater owner to expose 
his property to the possible wrath of a student body. 


Saving the Schools 


i el LAST there is prospect of some vigorous defense 
of the public schools from underhand propaganda by 
special interests. A National Save-Our-Schools Commit- 
tee has been formed, with a membership in twenty-five 
states and a real desire to “help awaken the nation to 
the grave danger that threatens our schools and colleges 
by reason of the attempt now being made to use them 
for propaganda that would destroy their integrity.’’ The 
National Chairman is Bishop Francis J. McConnell and 
First Vice-Chairman, Professor John Dewey of Columbia 
University. 


Last June, just after the startling revelations had been 
made by the Federal Trade Commission as to the enor- 
mous amount of money spent for such propaganda, the 
Committee was formed. It is a “voluntary, non-partisan, 
non-sectarian organization, committed to no economic the- 
ory,” and its secretary, Mercer G. Johnson, issues the 
following report on its activities: 


“At a meeting of the organizing committee just held 
it was reported that the following developments had taken 
place since the June meeting. The subject of the propa- 
ganda in schools and colleges revealed by the Federal 
Trade Commission was brought before the national con- 
ventions, first of the American Federation of Teachers, 
and next of the National Education Association, and reso- 
lutions strongly condemning the propaganda were passed. 
Various State Federations of Labor have gone on record 
against the use of schools and colleges for propaganda 
and others are preparing to do so. 


“The committee is collecting and making a detailed 
study of all material throwing light on propaganda in 
schools and colleges. While it is primarily concerned with 
the revelations made by the Federal Trade Commission, 
it will not limit itself to that special kind of objectionable 
propaganda. By working out from headquarters and by 
working through interested groups within the various 
States, it expects to aid materially in clearing up what 
the secretary of the National Education Association calls 
a crime against youth, and the President of the American 
Federation of Teachers calls the greatest crime against 
civilization.” 
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A Booklegger in Arkansas 


The scene is a room at the University of Arkansas. 
On the table rests a copy of College Humor. A phono- 
graph squeaks in a corner. A stolen sign, reading, “One 
Way Only,” hangs on the wall over the cot. In a dark 
corner a student is holding a whispered conversation with 
a disreputable appearing Gentleman with a Black Bag. 

The Gentleman opens the bag, takes out a dictionary, 
and offers it to the student. 

STuDENT—Real pre-Monkey Law stuff? 

GENTLEMAN, ETC.—S’help me Bryan. Genuine Web- 
ster. Lissen to this. Reads: “Evolution... The theory 
which involves also the descent of man from the lower 
animals, is based on facts abundantly disclosed by every 
branch of biological study.” Real kick there, eh? 

STUDENT—Sounds all right to me. 

GENTLEMAN—How about some fifty-year-old Huxley 
for that party tonight? 

STUDENT—No, ain’t lapped up all the Darwin yet. How 
are you selling it? 

GENTLEMAN—Fifty per volume. It’s gone up since the 
State tightened up on enforcement. A truckload of Henry 
Fairfield Osborn’s latest stuff was confiscated at the 
border last night. 

STUDENT—Too bad. Speaking of Osborn, we’ve gotta 
have some light stuff for the girls. How about a coupla 
volumes of Johnny Fiske? 


GENTLEMAN—Right at your door. 
moving. Professor Dryasdust is .expecting me. 
getting a dictionary too, you know. 


STUDENT—The old devil! 
Curtain. 


Windmill’s Graft Pact 


Senator Borah will entertain suggestions on how the 
Republican Party may be cleansed of its oil spots. The 
Senator set out last spring, in a moment of righteous 
wrath, to raise a Conscience Fund and pay back to Harry 
Sinclair the dirty dollars that by some mysterious path 
had found their way into the Republican war chest. 
Judging by the response to Borah’s appeal, there is only 
$8,000 worth of conscience in the Republican Party, 
whereas $150,000 was hoped for. Disappointed by this 
poor showing, the Senator has returned the money to its 
donors and is now looking about for a more effective 
cleanser. 

Has it not occurred to the Senator that in one of his 
pet schemes lies the solution? He is a firm believer in 
the Keliogg Anti-War Treaty, so firm that he is willing 
to let the Navy have more cruisers if in turn it will let 
him get his treaty adopted. Why not apply the principle 
of the Kellogg Treaty to the Republican Party? Let 
Mr. Kellogg draw up a pact which binds its signatories 
to renounce forever all corrupt political practices. Every 
Republican leader and ex-leader of importance should be 
invited to sign: Will Hays, Bascom Slemp, Andrew Mel- 
lon, William Vare—all these names would go down on 
the dotted line. There ought to be ceremonies, with movie 
cameras and newspaper interviews to solemnize the occa- 
sion; and also a historic pen for the signers just as there 
was at the signing ofthe Anti-War Treaty. For that job 
Windmill nominates the pen used by Secretary Hubert 
Work in renewing the Salt Creek oil leases. 


Well, I’ve gotta be 
He’s 


Lines to a Pony 
(University of Oklahoma Magazine) 


This is that steed of gold, which, sluggards say, 
Threads the dark pathless way— 
The venturous beast that takes 

The uncertain rider through the verbal brakes 

And deep, dense, sunless glens where courage quakes 
And Ablatives lie bare; 

Where the wild freshmen stand and claw their martyr’d hair. 


John P. McClure. 
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Reviewer’s Copy 


Poetry and Perfection 
By NEWTON ARVIN 


T WAS only the other day that I got round 
at last to reading the final chapter of Mr. Gor- 
ham Munson’s little book of essays on modern 
American writers (Destinations), and ever since 
then some of his observations have been echoing 
in my mind. You will remember that the chap- 
ter is entitled, “American Literature and the Un- 
attainable’; and that in it Mr. Munson makes 
a plea for a new program of intellectual and spir- 
itual development. I could not avoid being struck 
at once by Mr. Munson’s quite real dependence, in 
this chapter, on some of those “Middle Genera- 
tion” writers whom it is almost the main pur- 
pose of his book to discredit; but that difference 
of opinion would be the subject for a whole paper, 
and I have nothing more in mind at the moment 
than to quote one or two of Mr. Munson’s useffl 
and promising generalizations. “I would propose 
first the aim and effort to see wholes,” he remarks 
at one point; and a page or two further on, sums 
up in these words what he ‘has been saying: 
“Those, as I see it, are the prerequisites to (sic) 
a Renaissance: the wish to understand, feel and 
deal with totalities, and the attitude which makes 
one a conscious active professional searcher for 
the means, the technic, of developing into a free 
and impartial observer.’”’ Such a program as is 
here hinted at is a high and arduous one, and we 
are not surprised to find Mr. Munson saying, in 
so many words: “Human perfection is the un- 
attainable, but the study and pursuit of perfec- 
tion is both possible and advantageous.” 

Merely to make these random citations from 
Mr. Munson’s chapter is to do it a great injustice, 
but my real purpose is to say something about 
Mr. Sandburg’s' and Mr. Frost’s? new volumes 
of poetry, and I allude to Mr. Munson’s remarks 
only because they have been so constantly present 
to me in reading these poems. For I do not see 
how we can disagree with Mr. Munson when he 
implies, by every word he uses, that a poet of 
serious importance is a man who has not only 
tried to “see wholes,” but has really succeeded 
in imposing the significance of a tentative totality 
on the unordered world of experience; who has 
not only dreamed of perfection but has actually 
managed to envisage the terms on which a pro- 
visional perfection would be possible. ‘Whole- 
ness” and “perfection” are of course absolutes, 
and it is the relative that we must be contented 
with; but where everything is a matter of degree 
we have grounds for preferring one poet to an- 
other. And surely it is a valid criticism of most 
of our American poets that their view of things 


1GOOD MORNING, AMERICA. Carl Sandburg. N. Y.: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. $3.00. 

2WEST-RUNNING BROOK. Robert Frost. N. Y.: 
Henry Holt & Co. $2.50. 
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has been so largely a partial, partisan, and unin- 
clusive view; that they have even celebrated the 
fragmentary; that they have dreamed of perfec- 
tion only to deny it, or that they have defined 
it in a conventional and therefore a valueless 
mode. One has only to think of Amy Lowell’s 
work as a whole, or Mr. Lindsay’s, or Mr. Conrad 
Aiken’s, to remind, oneself how disappointing 
it is to move in these worlds of unrelated beau- 
ties, unharmonized' emotions, unintegrated de- 
sires. What wonder if, in her frankest moments, 
Amy Lowell gave away the secret of her too 
strident enthusiasms, and confessed that she 
found the world a fundamentally intolerable 
place? What wonder if the bulk of Mr, Lindsay’s 
poetry should seem so garish and so noisy, and 
the total effect of Mr. Aiken’s poetry be so 
blurred, so “creepy,” and so unreal? Miss 
Lowell’s and Mr. Aiken’s “philosophies” are, at 
the bottom, purely negative; and Mr. Lindsay’s 
will simply not hold water. 


To say all this, however, is to give the wrong 
impression unless one hastens to add that, as Mr. 
Munson himself implies, these poets are not to 
be held, by some crude judicial process, person- 
ally and wholly responsible for their failure to 
see things in their totality or to arrive at some 
positive affirmation of the good and the beautiful. 
The age in which these writers live is not an age 
that makes it easy for anyone to take in many 
sides of experience at a glance, and it is an age 
in which denial itself is more truly serious than 
certain sorts of affirmation. Nevertheless, we 
dare not stop with negation, we dare not be con- 
tent with the imperfect; the ‘age’ itself is not 
going to reform spontaneously for the benefit 
of its poets; and it is the poet’s own responsibil- 
ity, as it is the critic’s on another plane, to aim 
at a fullness of perception, a basis for affirmation, 
which will sooner or later make possible a new 
totality and a new order. To do this means, I 
suppose, to do two things mainly: to develop and 
enrich one’s own personal life as fully and as 
completely as possible in the teeth of hostile pres- 
sures from without, and then to get into some 
positive and productive relation with the natural 
and social world of which one is a part. If that 
is not what Dante and Milton and Goethe suc- 
ceeded in doing, I do not understand the meaning 
of their poetry. 

Meanwhile, I have apparently been forgetting 
that my subject is Mr. Sandburg and Mr. Frost. 
though all the time it is their two books I have 
had in mind—or rather, of course, the whole 
work of the two men, one’s impressions of which 
may be clarified, but can hardly be much altered 
by their new poems. In the light of what I have 
been saying, it is certainly very striking to look 
back over all that Mr. Sandburg has written and 
all that Mr. Frost has written, and observe how 
dissimilar, in its final appeal to the imagination, 
is the work of the two men—Mr. Sandburg, so 
vehement, so tender, so capable of both strength 
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and subtlety, yet withal so incomplete; Mr. Frost, 
so skeptical, so meager, so unpretentious, yet 
withal so positive in his total utterance, so hu- 
mane and symmetrical in his report on the world. 
Is the contrast between the two a case in point? 
Is it true that Mr. Sandburg has failed to “see 
wholes,” and that Mr. Frost, relatively speaking, 
has succeeded? Is it true that Mr. Frost has 
gone beyond Mr. Sandburg in that twofold 
process I have spoken of—inner development and 
social orientation? Well, the contrast between 
the two is certainly not a contrast between mere 
failure and perfect success; but, on the whole, I 
believe their differences are of this order. 


Surely it would be unjust to Mr, Sandburg to 
deny that he has seen many things not visible 
to the ordinary eye, many things that reveal 
themselves only to the sensitive vision of the 
true poet. Indeed, it is exactly his distinction to 
have discovered, virtually, that whole swarming, 
violent, shrill, and smoky world of city life in the 
Middle West, and that other world, so strangely 
compounded of crudeness and delicacy, of the 
Middle Western prairies, farms, rivers, woods, 
and hills. I say “discovered,” for Mr. Sand- 
burg has been the first writer to see these things 
as in themselves they really are; to respond to 
their actual flavor, their actual patterns of color; 
and he has written about them without reference 
to the landscapes of literature or the conventions 
of couleur locale. These things can never 
again be looked at uncomprehendingly now that 
he has written about them, and that is a great 
service to have performed. But of course it is 
not enough. We must not merely see Chicago as 
it is, or the Iowa cornfields as they are; we must 
learn to live in them, and relate them to all our 
desires, all our purposes, all our needs. They 
must be put in their place, so to say, they must be 
endowed with personal and social meaning by the 
imagination. It is just here that Mr. Sandburg 
disappoints us in our expectations, just here that 
he surrenders the task of seeing things as a 
whole. Indeed, it has been more or less evident 
from the time of Chicago Poems, and it is now, 
with Good Morning, America, quite unmistak- 
able, that the upshot of all his exquisite percep- 
tions, all his searching scrutiny of the world 
about him, is a peculiarly bleak and fruitless 
nihilism. Mr. Sandburg, like a true poet, has 
perceived that life does not have the meanings 
attributed to it by the Middle Western—the 
American !—sense of values; and he has decided 
that it has no meaning at all. 

This, as I read it, is the drift of Good Morning, 
America. Read the title poem itself, with its 
prophetic vision of a people marching in dream- 
like disorder down the purposeless path of time 
like a hundred peoples before it; read the far 
finer Grand Canyon poem, “Many Hats,” with 
its celebration of timelessness, destruction, and 
relativity; and define if you can Mr. Sandburg’s 
results in “the study and pursuit of perfection.” 
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It is impossible not to be moved, but it is im- 
possible not to feel cheated and depressed, by 
this abandonment of the struggle for signifi- 
cance: 


He told himself, This may be 
something else than what I 

see when I look—how do I 

know? For each man sees him- 

self in the Grand Canyon— 

each one makes his own Canyon 
before he comes, each one brings 

and carries away his own Canyon— 
who knows? and how do I know? 


So Mr. Sandburg leaves us standing, literally, 
on the brink of a great imaginative chasm, mar- 
velously colored but utterly: empty, to make what 
we can of the wind’s song and the going down 
of the moon. No wonder he is himself, in poem 
after poem, so harsh and misanthropic in his 
allusions to human beings; no wonder he so sel- 
dom takes the trouble to clarify and refine his 
particular meanings; no wonder he seeks refuge 
so constantly in an acrid levity of phrase, or in 
a kind of self-ridicule. His own last words are 
probably the last words, as he hears them, of 
the spirit of the Santa Fe valley: 


Do you wonder I sit here, shrewd, faded, 
asking: What next? who next? 

And answering: I don’t care—let the 
years worry. 


“T don’t care!’’—that, I suspect, is Mr. Sand- 
burg’s profoundest feeling, and it furnishes the 
measure of his achievement. 


I have left myself little or no space in which to 
speak adequately of Mr. Frost’s new poems, but 
indeed it would not be possible to speak of them 
adequately in less than a long essay. It is not 
that Mr. Frost is a towering or Miltonic figure; 
not that he has achieved the scope and depth of 
vision of the major poet; not that he is not some- 
times inept or sentimental or enigmatic. Major 
poets, perfect poets, we are not likely to have for 
many a day; and meanwhile it is a thing to be 
thankful for that we have a poet so sensitive to 
all sides of experience, so studious of personal 
discipline, so just and penetrating in his human 
sympathies, as Mr. Frost. What is it that gives 
us the feeling, as we read his poems, that they 
have been written by the whole man out of some 
integrated experience, not merely by his emotions 
or his perceptions or his mind? Is it not that 
Mr. Frost has kriown how to effect some balance 
between the world outside and the inner life, 
between skepticism and dogmatic assertion, be- 
tween the self and society? It is what he him- 
self has hinted at in the last stanza of “Tree at 
my Window”—in which he addresses the tree: 


That day she put our heads together, 
Fate had her imagination about her. 
Your head so much concerned with outer, 
Mine with inner, weather. 
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For, with all his awareness of natural beauty, 
Mr. Frost has never forgotten that “nature” 
must be kept in its place by the imagination; 
that the ultimate reference must be to human 
values. What does he say of the sea in the poem 
about “Sand Dunes”? 


She may know cove and cape, 
But she does not know mankind 
If by any change of shape, 
She hopes to cut off mind. 


Men left her a ship to sink: 

They can leave her a hut as well; 
And be but more free to think 
For the one more cast off shell. 


Mr. Frost makes no easy affirmations; he is, 
as every reader knows, a skeptic by disposition; 
he is actually conscious of the obstacles to unity 
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Running Brook 
(Used by permission of Henry Holt & Co.) 
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and perfection; but his distinction is that he has 
never allowed failure to be the last word: 


For every parcel I stoop down to seize, 

I lose some other off my arms and knees, 

And the whole pile is slipping, bottles, buns, 
Extremes too hard to comprehend at once, 

Yet nothing I should care to leave behind. 
With all I have to hold with, hand and mind 
And heart, if need be, I will do my best 

To keep their building balanced at my breast. 
I crouch down to prevent them as they fall; 
Then sit down in the middle of them all. 

I had to drop the armful in the road 

And try to stack them in a better load. 


To read Mr. Frost’s poetry is thus to have 
one’s sense of possible and tentative meanings 
encouraged and enhanced, not to have it frus- 
trated. This is what makes him the least partial, 
the most humane, the most genuinely “classic” of 
contemporary poets. What he has written is a 
serious contribution toward understanding and 
order. His new poems do but fortify his old 
position. 


A Friend of Jesus 


T WAS inevitable that neither Judas nor Jesus—con- 

ventional symbols for utter contrast—should escape the 
contemporary biographer, who is undoubtedly the subject 
of the Magnificat. Here’ we have an interpretation of the 
Nazarene which is as iconoclastic as sympathetic, as or- 
iginal as reverent, together with the most satisfactory re- 
habilitation to date of his follower from Kerioth. When 
the number of authors is considered who casually or in a 
more extended form have attempted the task of justifying 
or explaining the great event of Judas’ life—including 
Robert Buchanan, Anatole France, Alexander Harvey, Ed- 
mund Vance Cooke, Don Marquis, Harry Kemp and Donn 
Byrne, to mention only a few of the more familiar—this 
statement concerning the most recent and possibly the 
most ambitious of these efforts becomes more impressive 
than it might at first appear. 

The attraction which the Iscariot has had for those 
afflicted with imagination ever since the early years of the 
so-called “Christian” era, from the Cainites to Dr. Bates, 
is doutless partially due to the manifestly biased and 
vindicitive spirit of the “Gospel” accounts, but to a great- 
er extent, I believe, it lies in the recognition of all those 
given to introspection that Judas is our blood brother, al- 
most our patron saint. Most of us get a perverse satisfac- 
tion from repeating with Elinor Wylie’s Peregrine: “I’ve 
played the traitor over and over.” 

Fortunately this book was written sufficiently long ago 
—twelve or thirteen years, it is said—to escape being cast 
in our orthodox debunking jargon. It might be an actual 
modern translation of some previously undiscovered gospel 
of those Gnostics to whom the author acknowledges in- 
debtedness, “Modernists” of the first few centuries A. D., 
regarded as the spiritual ancestors of those Albigenses 
concerning whom we have all heard Protestant ministers 
happily unversed in ecclesiastical history go into ecsta- 
sies of praise, oblivious of the horrifying heresies which 
they thereby sanction. The jacket calls it a “prose-poem,” 
and, if such a form exists, certain passages, notably in 
“Judas’ testimony of Jesus” and “Of the death of Jesus,” 
will go far to justify the description. 

An important third of the volume may be described as 
the “Old Testament according to Satan.” Satan, Prince of 
Serpents, is that spirit of wisdom and liberty, symbolized 
by the serpent, who freed the Israelites, whereupon Jehov- 


1A FRIEND OF JESUS. Ernest Sutherland Bates. Simon 
& Schuster. $2.50. 
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ah successfully and characteristically assumed the credit, 
since he is pictured as an ambitious, scheming and crafty 
being who craved and demanded homage through fear. 
“Jehovah has some difficulty with the ten commandments,” 
which contains the inquiries thereupon of the meek but 
puzzled Moses, can stand comparison with Clough’s fam- 
ous rhymed commentary. 

The New Testament section narrates the struggle be- 
tween Judas and Jehovah for the salvation or destruction 
of the teacher Jesus, who, discouraged by his failure to 
win the people to his simple belief in the “god within,” 
is finally tempted by the wily and malign Jehovah to claim 
authority as his son. Jesus had practically become the 
mouthpiece of Jehovah (though his deeds were still the 
deeds of Jesus) when Judas by desperate means won a 
tragic victory. 

“And men will say,” is his proud valediction, “that I 
took my own life because I repented of my deeds, but... . 
I repent not. ... For I loved my Master whom I slew... 
but . . . I loved even more the truth. And if I betrayed 
my Master, yet have I never betrayed the truth.” But the 
above summary does not in the least do justice to the 
character of Jesus in the pre-Jehovah period, as ex- 
pressed in his racily idealistic discourses upon such sub- 
jects as lawyers, children, rich men, “sexual matters,” and 
the Law of Moses. 

One may question if Judas’ understanding of his Mas- 
ter equalled his love. In him was a hard practicality, 
manifested upon their first meeting, and alien to his 
friend. Moreover the critical mind must look askance at 
his familiar conversations with “Satan,” his anti-“Jehov- 
ah” mania, as evidences of an intellect enthusiastic even 
beyond mere fanaticism. I am inclined to doubt there- 
fore, his assertion that the Sermon on the Mount was dic- 
tated by the Evil Principle, though there are officers of 
the R. O. T. C. who would receive this theory with accla- 
mation. Judas’ own defiant revision, reminiscent of 
Nietsche, and of Giovannitti’s “Sermon on the Common,” 
does not impress me as an improvement, 

The bare title should produce sales if the advertisements 
are sufficiently cryptic. Librarians and booksellers inform 
me that many more than one copy of Heywood Broun’s 
The Boy Grew Older has been withdrawn for devotional 
reading of a Sabbath afternoon, and I shall not worry if 


history repeats itself. 
Kenneth W. Porter. 


Political Philosophy Made Palatable 


OR THE STUDENT who is interested in gaining some 

understanding of political philosophy it will be enough 
to know that there is available a readable and coherent 
book! expounding some of the most important and vital 
speculations of the great theorists on the nature and the 
ends of the State, unencumbered by the disjecta membra 
and discarded fanciful metaphysical notions that often 
make this engrossing subject less than understandable to 
the beginner. Such a book is the one at hand. 

The student, as I have said, will be thankful for such 
a book without enquiring into its raison d’etre. But if he 
reads the introduction he will learn that the translators 
have fathered this work not only as an aid to the inquiring 
student, but also, and not merely incidentally, as a chal- 
lenge to the contempt in which, so they say, political and 
social science is held, particularly in “present-day Amer- 
ica where the materialism, relativism, and subjectivism of 
the pre-war Europe are in a manifest ascendency among 
the radical thinkers of the younger generation.” The in- 
troduction deserves notice not only as a well-done polemic 
against the sophistry and “haughty relativism” in modern 
political thinking, but as an excellent statement of the 
rightful place of political philosophy as a living force in 


1POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY FROM PLATO TO JEREMY 
BENTHAM. Dr. Geza Engelmann. Tr. by Dr. Karl F. Geiser 
with introductory chapters by Dr. Oscar Jaszi. Harper an 
Brothers. 1927. School Edition, $3.00. 
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all political thought, and as something that may not be 
ignored in political action. 

It is to indicate political philosophy’s “positive position 
that the indictment is drawn. The key to the European 
political mess is: “Our pre-war generation believed that 
our position in history was something unique and, there- 
fore, that the political thinking and social reasoning of 
the past generation could serve only as an illustration 
for the better understanding of past historical processes, 
but that it could make no real contribution toward a bet- 
ter social organization and a more rational solution of 
our problems.” This, we are told, is the current attitude; 
there is no continuity of thought or ideas in our social 
and political science, and we are developing “ ‘a jurispru- 
dence without right’. . . a politics without justice and a 
state philosophy without ideals.” 

A chapter each is devoted to the state theories of Plato, 
Aristotle, Thomas Aquinas, Dante, Machiavelli, More, 
Hobbes, Spinoza, Locke, Montesquieu, Rousseau, Hamilton, 
Madison and Jay; and Jeremy Bentham. The list of 
Meisterwerke obviously is incomplete, but it is explained 
that this book is the first of four proposed by Dr. Engel- 
mann. The plan followed for the presentation of the 
material is best described by the authors as the “round 
table” discussion. Dr. Engelmann does not project him- 
self, but merely lets each thinker present an abstract of 
his philosophy as expounded in his writings. It is a 
happy method that sets forth the central ideas unadorned 
and unabridged. Dr. Jaszi contributes to each chapter a 
valuable introduction, briefly biographical, telling of the 
conditions under which each work was conceived and, as 
in the case of Plato’s communism, drawing modern par- 
allels. The book contains good writing, and much of the 
eloquence and flavor of the classic works from which the 
material is drawn. 

It is a highly desirable book for anyone interested in 
political philosophy, and especially for the student. It is 
a good introduction to the original works, and to the im- 
portant commentaries which are listed by Dr. Geiser and 
Dr. Jaszi. Here is something more readable than any text- 
book, which is the precise reason why its adoption might, 
at least among students, create an understanding and ap- 
preciation of political philosophy as a blood relative which 
can cast interesting historical light on such matters of 
ordinary discussion as individual liberty, state’s rights, 
and voting privileges, not to mention chicanery in high 
office. 


Sol Abramson. 


KC. I 
Pre-Adamic 
The restless whelps in an avid rim 
Squat, squirm, bicker and scratch for fleas, 
While one gray ape on an arid limb 
Describes the way to the best nut-trees. 
—Kenneth W. Porter 
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Man Can Know 


An analysis of the “Mind” of the contemporary 
American writer 


By GorHAM B. MuNSON 


Unrest in the Negro Colleges 


One Negro college after another has had student 
rebellions during the past years. This article gives 
the causes of these uprisings and suggests remedies, 


By JoHN Davis 


Sex Education and the Jatling Function 
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Watching Chicago Vote 

(Continued from page 12) 
The ballots were sorted and we found that there were two 
hundred thirty straight Democratic tickets, thirty-three 
straight Republican votes, and four straight Socialist bal- 
lots, and, of course, many split ballots. A brilliant elec- 
tion official found a remedy for these superfluous ballots. 
He took the four Socialist votes, one Democratic ballot, 
and one Republican ballot and wrote the word VOID on 
the back of each. He wondered why we objected and he 
refused to change his remedy. With the exception of this 
fact, the counting was correctly, but not legally, accom- 
plished. According to the Illinois election laws no one 
but judges and clerks may handle the ballots. In our 
precinct most of the watchers of both parties counted and 
tallied. They excused themselves on the ground that they 
wished to get home some time that night. Illinois statutes 
also provide that no dummy or improvised tally sheet 
shall be used. Our officials tallied all their votes on the 
reverse side of an Al Smith poster and copied the results 
on the official tally sheets. At ten o’clock we had finished. 
The ballots were wired and sealed and the necessary re- 
ports had been written. 


At ten o’clock two college men left South State Street 
with the firm conviction that Chicago elections did not 
have to be violent to be dishonest. It had been a day of 
valuable experience to us who are students of political 
affairs, and we felt that we had rendered real service by 
certifying that the count was correct, with the exception 
cited, and by reporting all irregularities to the proper 
authorities. 


AFTER TEN YEARS 
The January issue of 
PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 


The Progressive Education Association is ten years old. 
To celebrate its anniversary the January issue of PRO- 
GRESSIVE EDUCATION will appear with a new art 
cover, larger content, and a complete review of achieve- 
ments in the field of Progressive Education during the 
last ten years. 

Achievements in Schools, Colleges, Parents’ Associations, 
Child Study organizations, work in Adult Education, 
developments in foreign countries—all will be fully 
treated. Many illustrations. 


Seventy-five cents per copy 


If you want to know what Progressive Education 
has done— 

If you want to know what it plans to do— 

If you want to know what YOU can do— 


Do not miss this issue 
SPECIAL OFFER 


With one yearly subscription we will give any two 
reprints of former issues of the magazine. 


Yearly Subscribing Membership, $3.00. 
Foreign Subscribers add twenty-five cents for postage. 


Write Department G, 


PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
10 Jackson Place Washington, D. C. 
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Schools 


ORGANIZATIONS 


FREE SPEECH IN ALL ITS PHASES 
Write 
AMERICAN CIVIL LIBERTIES UNION 
100 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


COMMITTEE ON MILITARISM IN EDUCATION—Opposes 
military training by the War Department in civilian col- 
leges, including compulsory training, and training in high 
schools, Literature sent on request. Address 387 Bible 
House, Astor Place, New York City. 


LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY—Promotes a 
better understanding of problems of democracy in industry 
through its pamphlet, research and lecture services and 
organization of college and city groups. Executive Direc- 
tors, Harry W. Laidler and Norman Thomas, 70 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City. 


THE YOUTH SECTION OF THE FELLOWSHIP OF 
RECONCILIATION is a group of young men and women, 
who, believing in the oneness of the human family seek to 
express the principles of Jesus in regard to War, Race, 
Industry and other human relationships. For Literature 
write: Youth Section, F. O. R. 


PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION LEAGUE—311 South 
Juniper Street, Philadelphia, furnishes information and 
speakers on “P. R.”, the new method of election used in 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Ireland, etc., which is designed to 
make popular government a reality. 


PREVENTION OF WAR LITERATURE—Apply to the Na- 
tional Council for Prevention of War, 532 17th Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


ETHICAL SOCIETIES. PUBLIC SUNDAY MEETINGS AT 
11 A. M., with Live Addresses on Moral Issues of the Day. 
No dogma; no religious test for fellowship. Boston. Reper- 
tory Hall. Brooklyn: Academy of Music. Chicago: Stude- 
baker Theatre. New York: Meeting House, Central Park 
West and 64th Street. Philadelphia: Academy of Music. 
St. ouls: Sheldon Memorial, 3648 Washington Boulevard. 
Students specially welcome. GIVE YOUR LIFE A MORAL 
PURPOSE! Information and specimen of our magazine, 
THE STANDARD, from American Ethical Union, 2 W. 64th 
Street, New York. 


a 


WOMEN’S INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE FOR PEACE AND 
FREEDOM—U. S. Headquarters, 522 17th Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. An International Organization with 25 
National Sections pursuing a common program to end war 
through world organization for social, political and eco- 
nomic cooperation. International President, Jane Addams; 
National Chairman, Hannah Clothier Hull; Executive Secre- 
tary, Dorothy Detzer. 


NG POALB ZION, 32 Union Square, N. Y. C., organizes 
feo hiboral elements in American Jewish Youth on behalf 
of pro-labor policies and creates a sympathetic understand- 
ing in America for the Jewish nationalist socialist movement 
in Palestine. Official publication, “YUGNT. 
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NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE—Improves child 
labor legislation; conducts investigation in local communi- 
ties; advises on administration; furnishes information. 
Supplies leaflets, posters and plays for free distribution and 
reasonably priced pamphlets on various aspects of child 
labor. 215 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


WORKERS’ EDUCATION BUREAU OF AMERICA—A co- 
operative EDUCATIONAL AGENCY for the promotion of 
ADULT EDUCATION among INDUSTRIAL WORKERS, 476 
West 24th Street, New York City. Spencer Miller, Jr., Sec’y. 


THE LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS, a nation-wide, non- 

rtisan organization for arousing in American citizens an 
ntelligent and influential interest in their government. 
New Voters’ Units in colleges and normal schools. New 
York office: 821 Graybar Building, 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


THE AMERICAN FRIENDS 
(Quakers)—special fields: International, Interracial, Peace, 
Patriotic Service. Address the Secretary, 20 South 12th 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SERVICE COMMITTEE 


PERIODICALS 


THE NATION—A weekly review of significant news. Prints 
more college news than any other political weekly. Con- 
tains distinguished literary reviews and dramatic criticism. 
$5.00 per year. $2.50 for six months. Special class rates on 
request, 20 Vesey Street, New York. 


LABOR AGE, The National Monthly, presents the answer 
to the challenge of Reaction, and stimulates the workers 
to fight against the fraud and fakery of the Newer Capi- 
talism. Trial 6-monthly subscription, $1. 8 West 16th 
Street, New York City. 


NEW MASSES—Editor—Michael Gold. A radical monthly of 
art and literature. Published by a group of some of the 
most brilliant writers and artists in America. One of its 
purposes is to reveal the talented work of unknown young 
writers and artists. $1.50 a year: special trial subscription 
rate to students $1.00 for seven months. 39 Union Square, 
New York City. 


THE NEW LEADER. A Journal of Constructive Radical- 
ism. Labor Journalism with a Standard, Clean of Mencken- 
ism, Dilettantism and other Forms of Sophisticated Uplift. 
Norman Thomas a Weekly Contributor. $2 a year, $1 for 
six months, 7 East 15th Street, New York City. 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 
347 Madison Avenue, New York 


News, Reviews, Articles, Forums on matters of concern to 
the Student Christian Movement. Monthly, October to June. 
Single subscriptions, 1.25; in clubs of five, $1. 


IT'HE DAILY WORKER, the only fighting daily labor paper 
in America. Read about our campaign against injunctions— 
unemployment—company unions—persecution of the foreign 
born—the new World War in the making and the cam- 
paigns for organization of the unorganized. Recognition 
and Defense of the Soviet Union—Miners’ Relief and a 
Labor Party. Three months trial subscription $2.00. 
26-28 Union Square, New York City. 


SCHOOLS 


THE MODERN SCHOOL 


STELTON, N. J. 
A Co-educational School for Children where the Key-note 
of Learning is the Freedom of Self-Expression in Creative 
Activities with a Social Environment Developing Responsi- 
bility and Comradeship. Boarding Dept. 


Write for Catalogue. Jas. H. Dick, Prin. 


ANY ORGANIZATION OR PERIODICAL 


which seeks to stimulate progressive thought is invited to 
send copy for this page of classified ads. Apply for special 


rates to 
THE NEW STUDENT 


2929 Broadway New York 


THE WORKERS EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE 
Announces 
TWO COURSES of LECTURES 
by HARRY WATON 


OCTOBER TO JUNE, 1929 


I. A COURSE ON UNIVERSAL LITERATURE—Destiny speaks 
through literature as it functions through history. 


This 
course will teach how to interpret literature and to enjoy 
its beauties. 

FRIDAYS 8 to 10 P. M. SINGLE LECTURE 560 CENTS 
A COURSE ON UNIVERSAL HISTORY—In this course will 
be shown how destiny functions through history in one, 
continuous, rational, predetermined process. 


SUNDAYS 3 to 6 P. M. SINGLE LECTURE 60 CENTS 


MANHATTAN TRADE SCHOOL 
(Lecture Room) LEXINGTON AVE., Cor. 22nd Bt. 
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Give a Book or Magazine for (hristmas 


Books Magazines 


* * * * * * 


Good Morning, America The Nation (Regular Price, $5.00) 
By Cari SanpBuRG With The New Student $5.50 
Regular Price, $3.00; with The New Student, $3.25. 
, The Modern Quarterly ($1.50) 
Lhe ong With The New Student $2.00 
By Rogpert Frosr 
Regular Price, $2.50; with The New Student, $2.75. The Atlantic Monthly ($4.00) 


Any of the following, With The New Student $4.75 


with Tur New Srupent, $1.35 
The American Mercury ($5.00) 


Gargantua and Pantagruel With The New Student $5.50 


Condensed into one volume by Prof Donald Douglas 
of Columbia University. 


By RaBeais Time ($5.00) 
With The New Student $5.50 
The Golden Ass 
The first of a selection of great classics, hitherto The World Tomorrow ($2.00) 


unobtainable in a popular edition, to be added to 


the Modern Library. With The New Student $2.25 


By Lucius APULEIUs 


The Survey Graphic ($3.00) 
The Philosopy of Schopenhauer With The New Student $3.50 


By Irwin EpMANn 


The New Masses ($1.25) 
The Revolt of the Angels With The New Student $2.00 
By ANATOLE FRANCE 


Any other Modern Library book will be sent at The Dial ($5.00) 
the same price. With The New Student $5.50 


THE NEW STUDENT, 2929 Broapway, New York Ciry. 
One dollar a year 


